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Tlie  Huhjcct  (III  whiili  1  h;uc  uinlii  taken  ki  ii.jilrprts  you  this  even- 
itii;  -History,  it>  Nalmr  lunl  its  Mctliods— n-ill.  I  U'lir  sccin  rather  an 
iiiiihitiniis  one  to  'lavc  iMiti  clioscti  by  any  one  l)iit  a  profcj-spd  and  ex- 
perienced historical  sell, ,lar.  I  atn  fiiMv  aware  of  my  inahiiity  to  do  any- 
Ihini^  like  full  justice  to  it,  luit  I  venture  to  hope  tliut,  siiort  of  tliat,  I 
may  lie  alilc  to  present  some  aspects  of  it  to  you  in  a  not  uninteresting 
or  unprolitahle  lijilit. 

Iwo  Sect  ons  of  this  Society,  as  all  here  are  aware,  are  devoted  U> 
liistory  and  literature,  one  dealini;  with  'hc-e  sul'j  rts  as  presentcci  in 
till'  French,  and  the  other  as  prrscnti'd  in  the  I'ln^ilish  lanjriia<re.  Hut 
while  the  scienlitic  sections  of  the  Society,  hold  a  domain  into  which 
hut  few  literary  men  are  competent  to  enter,  there  is  no  exclusion  of  any 
thouiihtful  and  e(lucatfd  man  fi.nn  the  fields  of  literature  and  historv; 
and,  while  I  may  |)erliai)s  rely  on  this  circumstance  to  create  an  intc  rest 
in  my  suliject  on  the  part  of  all,  I  feel  that  it  increases  the  nuinlier  of 
my  critics  in  a  maimer  which  .nijiht  he  foniiiilahle  if  [  did  not  rely,  as 
I  think  I  may.  on  your  indul;;ent  svmpathy. 

What  I  propose  first  to  consider  is  the  nature  of  History,  what  his- 
tory is,  how  we  should  reiranl  it,  and  what  we  may  expect  from  it. 
The  law  of  development  holds  L'ood  here,  as  j^enerally  (hrouKhout  human 
affairs.  The  modern  notion  of  history  could  not  have  existed  in  any 
a;re  when  there  was  no  specilic  demand  for  objective  truth.  There  was 
a  .Muse  of  History  in  ancient  times,  hut  her  name,  Clio,  meant  little  more 
than  "report"  and  report  is  not  a  very  .solid  hasis  for  history.  As  that 
respectable  writer  (J.  F.  Daunou  once  ob.serveil,  the  pro[)er  and  safe 
equivalent  of  'on  dit"  is  "personnc  n'affirme".  or  "rien  ne  prouve",  ami 
as  re^'ards  mo.st  "on  dits"  it  wo\ild  be  well  to  make  a  rule  of  uX\n<r  the 
other  side  of  the  equation.  "On"  is  not  a  responsible  party.  F:tymol- 
Ofrists  tell  us  that  it  is  a  shorti>ned  form  of  "homme";  but  until  "hom- 
me"  jrives  us  his  name  and  address,  and  sisnifie-  the  .source  of  his  in- 
formation, he  is  not  hisjihly  entitled  to  credence. 

The  word  ■'History",  is  of  more  promise,  for  it  points  to  eiKjuiry 
and  knowledge  founded  on  en(iuiry.  It  is  in  the  sense  of  encpiiry  that 
Herodotus  uses  it  in  the  opeiunv:  sentence  of  his  happily  survivinji  nar- 
rative, in  which,  indeed,  are  many  thinjrs  ditlirult  to  believe,  but  whicdi 
taken  as  a  whole,  makes  delightful  and  not  tminstructivc  reading. 

The  idea  that  liistory  involved  investigation  was  a  fruitful  one;  and, 
as  time  went  on,  tiie  need  for  objective  truth  in  history  v/as  more  deeply 
felt  and  more  strongly  alfirined.     Not  that  the  progress  was  unbroken. 
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All.miinr.-  inii.t  hr  .iiu.l.'  for  r\uiu^iu^  tim-.s  ai„l  il.,-  vmvinn  frnpois 
ami  caimcitieH  of  ,|itT.T.Mit  w.it.Ts.  n,,.  how  of  ii  Tliucyd-  .ch  could 
not  1)0  bont  by  a  Xciiophon,  „.„  yn  l,y  »  Livy.  Each  ii.um  ex  Tcis^-s 
l.y  |.r.'f,.n-nr."  hi.  own  .sp.Ti.i!  ^ifi,;  an.l  I.ivv,  with  his /„c/ea  ubertns, 
ainic<l  rath.'i- at  litcnirv  .-nVct  and  at  flattcrini;  ihr  n:.ti,.nal  piid  ■  ..f 
his  (•ountryn...n  than  at  analy.-ing  pnliii,;,!  -inuuuns.  Thi.rv.li.lcs  aU 
Htain.'d  from  fiatfrrinn  th.-  Atlu-nians.  ihoii-h  h.^sliowsa  drsiiv  to  on- 
al)l.-  ih,„,  t.,  niidci-.tand  an.l  duly  vaim-  fiwir  \,v^i  nati,mil  (|U,ilitics. 
W  itli  til,.  I.rcak  up  of  Ihr  I!mi„.,„  .ivih^atiuii  and  ihr  adwnl  of  a  new 
oi-diTol  ihin^^s  inarkrd  l,v  ii„.  pn- Innnnanc..  of  supra-inundau,-  n,n 
eoptums  and  inir, ,.,!.,  hi-iurv  .-ank  to  a  far  infriior  l..vcl,  from  wliirh 
itha.J  uraduallv  |,,  v\.r.  paiilv  tl.ruudi  il„.  revival  of  lotto.  ^  in  ihr 
R(Miais.sancc,  an.l  pailiy  tlnuiiuh  ihr  ImI.t  .jcviopnicnt  of  the  sncnl  ill,' 
Bpirit. 

Tiir  i,lra  w  r  ;,ll  liavc  lM-,lay  i>  that  lii^tory  is  a  nanativr      a  true  nar- 
lativ     of    pa.-t    ..vents.      When    a    ,l,.|inition   is    ;:ivcn    il    is   assumed 
thai  ilie  terms  ,,f  i|,e  detinition  are  perfeetiv  niiderstoo.l;  lait  sometimes 
upon  iookin-  int.,  those  I.tuis,  we  Imd  thai   ihev  i;ive  ns  a  ;:oo,l  deal   to 
tinnk  alM,:ii.     Ti,e  word  ■■narrative''  ^ive  ■  us  sonietiiin^'  to  think  about, 
and  so  ,loes  the  won!  ■■events.'      If  a  ,ntm  is  t,,  ^ive  us  a  narrative  he 
imist  n„ni.ct  his  events,  as  a  st  rin- of  .ilse,,nnerie,l  .'veni,  is  not  a  nar- 
rative.     Life  flows  like  a  stream;  it  is  c.nt  inuous,  not  diseontiuuous. 
and  hiMory  nnr>t  aim  at  showing  us  its  continuitv.      When  we  sav  iiis- 
tory  w..  me.m  the  historian,  and  it  is  upon  the  hiMorian,  ihe  man,  there- 
fore, that   w,.  must  depend  to  make  history  inf.'lii-il.le  t,,  us.      Vet   lio 
<"'«'  'uan  can  take  a  unive!^;d  p,,int  of  vi.'w.      He  can  only  see  with  his 
own  eyes,  measure  l,y  ids  own  jnds^meut.  .ami  understan.l  n-lth  his  own 
heart.      l),.es  the  hiMit   s..em  a  Mranne  liiin.L'  to  understand  with"     I 
Heem  to  remen,l.er  tia'  phrase  ■■an  unih'rstandin-  iu'art,"  used  in  a  ho,,k 
lu  whieh  words  are  .seldom  misapplied.      I'here  nuist.  therefore,  alwavs 
he  a  suhj..,.tive  element  in  anythin-  that  can  he  called  hisforv.      Mach 
luan  c<msci,a,.sly  or  unc.nsciously  has  Ins  own  fundamental  pliilo.sophy, 
his  own  msi-hl  into  human  nature,  his  own  standards  of  the  credihh'. 
and  the  incredihie.      Would  we  .trip  him  of  all  philo.sophv,  of  all  canons 
of  jud,Lun..nf,'     In  that  ca.se  what  couM  he  do  hut  stare  like  an  infant  at 
whatever  phenomenon  hai-pened  to  he  hefore  his  eves\'      He  eert.ainly 
'■"Uld  not,  in  any  true  sen.s,  .  understand  it  or  mak(-  others  understand  it. 
Hut  if  the  narrator  is  iniluence<l  in  the  presence  of  events  hv  his  own 
suhjectivity,  there  i.s  more  than  a  po.ssihiliiy  that   he  will  al.^o'he  inllu- 
enced  in  some  decree  by  his  .social,  political  or  natmnal  environment,  or 
l>.v  all  three  at  once.     It  is  now  very  ^'enerallv  acknow  edired  that  the 
histories  written  in  the  ITnited  States  for  nearlv  a  huialre,!  ve  irs  after 
the  conckhsion  of  the  strufr-l..  with  the  Moth.-r  Co.mtrv,  -av.",  with  few 
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exceptions,  a  most  partial  view  Itotli  of  the  rausen  of  the  war  uiid  of  the 
pventu  that  marked  its  course.  To-day  fonditions  have  cli.in  'mI,  and 
American  hist,  ians  are  presenting  a  very  different,  and  far  juHter,  pic- 
ture of  the  siiiiie  series  of  events,  (ireivt  Brit:iin  now  Hjjpears  nither  as 
the  patient  and  indulgent  piiri-nt,  erring  in  ju>i>;iurut  ;it  times.  l)iit  never 
siniiins  past  fornivene.ss.  and  ustiaily  willinx  to  upHii  her  faulis  as  fast 
:is  thcv  wire  |)nintcd  out.  Tliis  more  lilicnd  and  t'liuitaltli"  spirit  in 
ivhich  hi-torv  lias  latfly  Ix'rn  written  lias  douWtles;-  acted  upon  puliiu' 
oiMiiioii,  I'Ut  a  pre\it>us  chaiiLM'  in  piiMii-  iipiiiiou.  a  iiro\vin«  and  di-ep- 
eiiinj;  coiiscio'isness  of  tin-  dithcullies  wiiich  I  lie  [iiohlems  of  povernment 
present,  and  of  tlie  defects  in  every  form  of  Koveniment ,  has  probal)ly 
not  lieeii  williuiil   ilitluencc  iiti  tlie  lli>toiians  themselves. 

.Mluwanee  must  In-  made  for  the  ditliculties  attachiii;;  lo  tl  ot>- 
.sorvation  o'' facts.  I'ious  .\eiieas,  when  lie  was  giving  to  (^lecii  Dido  the 
tragic  particulars  of  the  sack  of  Troy,  was  able  to  say  'iiaoniiu  maL,Mia 
pars  fui,"  hut  it  is  impussihle  oven  for  a  man  who  is  a  great  part  of  events 
to  see  cvervthinu'.  When  vnu  are  eniiaged  in  street  fiiihtiiiL'.  your  at- 
tention i?  apt  to  111'  umch  Mi(ii|)ii'd  wi'li  llu'  'natter  in  hand;  and  if  you 
hapiien  til  lia\('  your  aged  parent  on  your  back,  and  to  he  makiii'z  what 
.speed  you  can  from  a  .scene  of  carna'^'e,  the  oi)portunities  for  oliservation 
are  not  much  improved.  Still  the  pious  hero  made  a  thiilling  iianalive 
of  it,  liiii  thiilling  indeed  for  Dido's  peace  of  mind.  Like  Desdemona, 
.slie  luved  him  for  the  daimcrs  he  had  passed,  hut  unhapjiily  he  had  liusi- 
ness  elsewhere,  A  fragment  nf  i'.uripides  that  sume  one  lias  preserved, 
says  that  .\ies  is  favorable  to  falsehoods;  and  truly  there  has  been  a  ter- 
rible amnimi  of  lying,  or  at  least  misre])resentation,  about  battles, 
.\fter  HoriMliiiii  the  Russian  general  reportetl  that  he  had  inllicted  ter- 
rific lo.ss  on  the  French;  puttuiL'  "W  the  soft  peda.  lie  added:  "I/i  nAtre 
a  etc  sensible," 

"In  war,"  one  of  the  leadiuL'  IJitilish  weeklies  lately  oliserved  "all 
the  strongest  passions  of  man  unite  to  pervert  or  obliterate  the  truth," 
It  assigns  the  palm  for  lying,  however,  to  the  painters  of  battle  .scenes; 
perhaps  hecau.se  they  deliberately,  and  not  under  the  inlluence  of  any 
<>\citemeiit,  paint  into  their  pictures  details  that  they  know  had  no  ex- 
istence in  leality.  I'.xamples  of  this  indeed  art-  not  far  to  seek.  Hut 
in  much  less  exciting  and  more  restricted  affairs  than  battles  observa- 
tion is  far  from  being  ,so  simple  or  so  sure  a  thing  as  is  commonly  sup- 
[xi.scd.  Kye  witnesses  differ  in  their  testimony  often  in  perfectly  good 
faith:  everything  depends  on  what  catches  one's  attention.  Wc  go  to 
see  a  conjurer,  and  lol  things  without  number  are  taken  out  of  hats  that 
never  were  in  hats,  and  terrilile  acts  of  destruction  are  wrought  on 
watches  and  other  precious  articles,  which  nevertheless  emerge  scath- 
Icss  from  their  trying  adventures.     All  this  is  wli.it  our  captured  senses 
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tell  us;  hut  it  is  not  only  when  uv  visit    such   a   |,rif,,n.Kinr,.   tiiat   our 

souses  ai-ccaptureii.     Tin- thi.ii^  iiapprns  nioiv  or  less  ovciy  day.      \ 

transaction  womU  have   to   !„.  ,,f  a  .Icri.jrdly   simple  (•hai-actor"    the 

situation  of  the  observer  a  wry  favourable  one,  and  his  faculties  very 

wide  awake  in  order  to  preclude  the  p,)ssibility  of  error  in  n'portini:  it. 

History  must  everywiiere  accept  and  make  I h,.  best    it    can   of   human 
limiiatioiis. 

History  lias  been  vitiated  in  the  past  \,v  much  of  sheer  misrepre- 
sentation: but  in  the  u>e  of  .o-call,.d  -aui  hori- i-.s''  manv  other  points 
have  to  be  pwrded.     The  whole  science  of  historical  criticism  comes 
inhere.      By  what   motives  were  the  u'riter.  swaved?     What  pains    if 
any,  di..  they  take  t,,  be  well  im-,,rmed"      What  w.'re  their  sounv,  ,,f  hi- 
fonnatiou?     What  de^r.-ee  of  iutelli-ence  in  ,he  treatment  of  facts  do 
they  displaV     To  wliat  prejudices  were  they  manifestlv  or  probahlv 
subject-'     llou-  far  were  they  free  (,,  speal;  tile  truth?  "Xruth  has  al- 
ways been  more   praised  than  popular;  and  it  is  a  verv  happv  state  of 
tliuuis  w'-ere  it  can  be  told  without  reserve.      Hi.hop  Burnet  -ot  such  a 
fn-ht  over  the  death  on  t!ie  scaffold  of  his  friend  Lord  William  Russell 
that  he  sou-ht  the  favour  of  Charles  H  by  offerin-  to  n>prescnt  his  ac- 
tions in  the  most  favorable  lifilit  in  the  memoirs  he  wa-  then  writ  in-. 
Y,  ,,  on  the  whole,  the  w.irthy  an.i  robust  bishop  has  told  a  prettv  fail 
story;   th,,u,i:h  hi.  anti-t'atholic  prejudices  betraved  him  sadlv   in   ilie 
matter  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  .lames  U.     As  to  bio^n-aphv  the  remark 
was  lately  made  by  one  of  the  mn<\   piomineiit  writers  ,)f  the  present 
day,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  that,  speakin-  -enerally,  it  is  false  with  •'the  wor.t 
of  all  falsehoods,  the  falsehood  of  omission.-  tiierea.son.  we  must  supp.ise 
beinjr  tiiat  bio-rajihies  are  fivquently  written  by  those  who  have  a  din-ct 
interest   in  -uardin-  the  reputation  of  the  subject,  or  bv  others  upon 
whom  they  have  imposed  the  obligation  to  do  so.     .\s  materials  for 
history,  therefore,  liiouraphies,  when  proceedinn  fn,m  the  envir.mment 
of  the  subject   are  open  to  no  small  amount  of  le,!;itimate  suspici.ui. 
Ihey  may  (.intain  much  truth;  but  how  about  the  truth  tliev  do  not 
contain?     What    >avs    the    learned   (;:ijacius-     •■(Juae    nou   ,>si     plena 
Veritas,  est  plane  falsitas,  noii  .seini-V(U-itas.-     In  plain  Ktifilish; -Incom 
plefe  truth  is  not  half  truth  but  whole  falsehoo,!." 

The  claim  is  put  forward  in  some  .piarters  that  literarv,  as  well 
as  personal,  reputations  must  be  [irotected;  and  that,  if  a  man  has  ac- 
quired -lory  for  his  nation  by  his  works,  that  <il.)rv  shouM  be  looked  upon 
usasanati.malasset.notto  be  <liminishe<l  by  auv  belittling  criticism. 
I  hus.  in  the  early  part  <,f  the  last  century,  ciiateaubriand  made  a  bril- 
liant reputation  for  himself,  and  reflected  -lory  ,,n  his  nati,)n,  bv  such 
works  as  "Lo  Genie  du  Christianisme,"  "Les  .Martvrs."  and"  "  Les 
Revolutions."      15ut,  from  the  hist.)rical  p,,int  ,,f  view,  iliese  works, 
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(1  nlnt.  were  of  little 


not\vitli.<t:iniliii,ii  their  cxtiiujnliiiary  cIikhu'iu'c  uiid 
value;  and  M.  ■lulcs  LcMaitiv,  in  a  rccciu  ^i^vicsoi  C' inferences,  ventured 
to   say   so,    wheieupou    a    I'reiich   critic  takes  him  to  task   as   follows: 
"Sup])Osin!i  even  the  criticisms  made  to  be  well  '      -ded,  it  is  just  as 
unsuitable  to  touch,  without  due  respect,  the  cone   )tion  which,  for  the 
last  century,  we  have  been  entertaining  of  the  man,  as  it  is  to  make  fo 
mucii  of  tlie  tediousness  of  certain  tragedies  of  Racine.      It  is  not  per- 
mitted to  one  of  our  own  peopl"  to  measure  our  heritage  of  glory  !)y  his 
own  personal  taste.     Just  as  truly  as  superstitions  creaU    life,  so  preju- 
dices minisUr  to  the  moral  life  of  nations.      For  our  own  ])art  we  are 
([uite  content  to  i)e  blind,  if,  thanks  to  that  weakness,   we  retain  the 
power  to   act."     This   is  not   the   note   of   "magna  est   Veritas,"   yet 
must    it   be   confessed  that  a    c(>rtain  enfeeblenient  of   popular    ideals 
may  in  certain  cases  result  from  an  unsparing    literary    or    historical 
criticism.     Truth    has   sometimes   to   be   bought    with    a    price.     The 
fa<'t  is  that   history  and  criticism  to-day  are  c<intinually  at  war  with 
the  myth-making,  legend-forming,  tendencies  of  mankind.      It   is  not 
what  is  true  that  takes  the  strongest  hold  of  the  popular  mind;  it  is  what 
is  cast  in  a  mould  to  fit  popular  needs:  and  when  the  people  want  to 
lielicve  a  thing  it  is  very  hard   to  prevent   their  doing    so.     The  .story 
of  William  Tell  was  long  since  proved  liy  a  number  of  Historical  investi- 
gators,   including  several  Swi.ss  ones,  to  be  wholly  without  foundation; 
yet  the  popular  belief  in  it  is  still  strong,  as  is  shown  l)y  tlie  erection,  as 
lately  as  the  year  1895,  of  a  fine  statue  of  Tell,  the  work  of  the  Swiss 
sculptor   Kissling,  in  the  market-place  of  Altdorf,  and  the  opening  in 
ISOO,  just  outside  that  town,  of  a  permanent  theatre,  in  which  Schiller's 
play  of  William  Tell  is  to  be  represented  every  Sunday  during  the  sum- 
mer season.'     Neither  peoples  nor  individuals  like  to  be  disturbed  in 
their  pleasant  illusions.     Many  a  time  has  the  hellebore  of  criticism  ex- 
torted the  cry:     "Pol,  ine  occidistis  amici!" 

The  greatest  satirist  of  the  age,  .\natole  France,  touches  in  the  pre- 
face of  his  not  very  edifying  book,  "LTle  des  Fingouin.;"  on  this  ijuestion 
of  the  restraints  put  by  popular  prejudice  on  history.  He  represents 
himself  as  having  applied  to  an  historian  of  high  repute  for  some  hints 
as  to  how  he  should  write  a  book  of  hi  ■■  own,  which  was  to  be  of  an 
historical  character.  'I  come,  sir,"  he  said  on  entering  the  learned 
gentleman's  lilirary  "to  get  the  benefit  of  your  experience.  I  am 
struggling  with  a  work  of  history,  and  am  not  making  much  head- 
way." Shrugging  his  shoulders  the  distinguished  author  replied:  "My 
poor  friend,  why  are  you  bothering  yourself  to  compose  a  history, 
when  all  vou  have  to  do  is  to  follow  the  general  ])ractice  and  copy  the 
best  known  ones?     If  vou  have  any  new    view   or   any   original   idea; 
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if  you  i)ivscm  tiicii  ;iiul  tliitiiis  in  ui  uncxpoctcd  li^ht.  you  will  take 
the  reader  by  surpritic,  :u.l  iva.leixlo  not  like  that.  'I'licy  only  seek 
ill  a  history  the  stupid  things  they  know  already.  Try  to  iiistruet  your 
reader,  and  you  will  only  humiliate  and  vex  him.  Don't  try  to  enliurht- 
en  him;  he  will  cry  out  tliat  you  are  iiisuliim:  his  heliefs.  Ili.-toiians 
copy  one  another,  and  thus  spare  themselves  toil  and  escajH-  heini;- 
thou-iht  eoiii'eifed.  Imitate  them,  and  don't  Ik^  oriirinal.  \n  orii,diial 
historian  is  an  ohject  of  universal  distrust,  scorn  and  distrust.  Do 
you  think,"  he  ad.led,  "that  I  should  have  heen  eonsidered  and 
honoured  as  1  am  if  I  had  put  any  novelties  into  my  historical  works? 
What  are  novelties?     Imiiertinences." 

Ih'  satirist  liore  has  indulged  in  a  litt!i>  humorous  exair'^.'ration, 
hut  he  .sets  in  a  strong  lii^ht  th- truth,  that  to  revis"  history,  where 
the  i)rejudices,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intere>t-,  of  nien  are  concerned,  is 
hardly  h'ss  diliieull  than  to  revise  a  tlieolof;ical  creed. 

Not  infrefpiently  history  is  found  to  he  corrupted  in  its  verv  .-^ouice. 
If  an  original  nari-ative  is  fal.e  or  exag-eia-td  it  m  ly  easily  liapoMi 
that  the  mistalemeiits  it  contains  will  lie  ie])eated  from  age  to  age  l>v 
a  series  of  uncritical  writers,  and  thus  pass  into  unquestioned,  not  to  say, 
unquestionable  tiadiiioii.  Ciunt  Frontenac,  in  a  despatch  to  the 
French  (loveriiment  gave  a  greatly  exau-cn-ated  oIKcial  reiiort  of  the 
Lachine  massacre.  Charlevoix  took  his  word  for  numbers  and  details, 
and  Ciiarlevoix's  account  has  become  classic.  It  is  in  all  the  popular 
hi-stories.  Ikit  how  do  we  know  that  Frontenac  exaggerated?  Thiounh 
the  careful  researches  of  the  late  Hon.  .Mr.  Justice  (iiroaard  in  parish 
registers.  Not  half  the  number  rei)orted  l>y  Fi-ontenac  as  kilh'd  were 
initi.siiig  after  tlu;  disaster.  In  this  case  there  were  motives  for  misre- 
I)resentatioii.  There  was  the  evor-ojierative  motive  of  trying  to  im- 
press the  French  Government  with  the  dangers  to  which  the  colony 
was  exposed,  so  as  to  get  nKjre  lilieral  supplies  in  men,  money  and 
material;  and  there  was  a  special  motive  on  the  part  of  Frontenac 
who  liad  just  been  sent  back  to  Canada  for  his  second  term  as  (iovernor. 
of  showing  how  terrible  a  calamity  had  o\  'rtakeii  the  c,)lony  in  his 
ab.sence.  Denonville,  the  retiring  Governor,  had  just  a  few  weeks  before, 
ordered  the  abandonment  and  destruction  of  Froiitenac's  favourite  fort 
of  Calara(|ui,andtiiisdid  not  help  to  put  the  two  men,  who  alrciulv 
dif*ere(l  greatly  in  temperament  and  principles,  on  better  terms. 

I'A-ery  .student  of  Canadian  history  will  remember  Father  Uocln- 
monteix'.s  criticism  of  the  Relations  des  Jesuites,  a  -erie.s  of  annals  which, 
on  the  whole,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  highly  esteemed.  He  said 
m  effect  liiat  they  consisted  of  carefully  selected  incidents  of  a  particular 
character  and  significance,  and  did  not,  therefore,  correctly  reflect  the 
normal  life  of  th(>  country.     What  the  good  fathers  had  mainly  in  view 
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.v.stointon.st  tlu.,  .■ountrvinon  i>,  iho  work  nf   n,i<sion.   in   C.na.la 
f1   .lu.d..spatcheH0f  Fron.cn...   an,l   the   UehUmus  des     ..>...   lo 

i„  tl>o  nuun.  an.uvat.  .s  d-.ns.  fan.ou.  wn,.n,saro,  ,t  1  ..  been  sail  ot 
,1    pruhahlv   wi.h    tn.h,   .hat  th.y   •'w  re   i;-;-'' >'   '"^'■"    .    J 
en-o  al  inunoliat.  political  .u.po...  and  are  -l-^/^'i-'^;";;;;/  ^      y 
with  tho  most  .-onsununat.  skill,  of   th..  authors   whole   (.al  u    polcj 
^,       u     his  ..onstitutional   position/'      A    parallel  has  been  dr.wn  be- 
.n  the   position    of    Cesar    in   daul  and   that   of  Chve  or   Ua.u.n 
H    mlsi,    I..dia:a,Klit>snotdillhult   to   imagine   that   the   adtntnt- 
aion  of   the  distant   dependences  of  a  great^  empire,  uttde.   .,,  - 
i  .  t  ,^  verv  far  fro.n  static,  tni.ht  give  rise  to    sUua...ns   m  win  1 

11  be  pVacticallv  impossible  to  keep  ."ithin  prescribed   bound,  or 
:     !  \h    Ih'nands-of  a  ,.ublie  opinion  formed  at  t h  >  seat  ot   etnpu. 
itlout  anv  sufficient    knowledge  of  lo-.tl   fa.'ts.     Hence,   no    ,   n.b  . 
"     X^  r  ti;ences  and  certain  adroit   turns  i,t  otfic.al  corres,.>..den«^ 
^     "ate.  the  historian  or  the  historical  critic  mt.st  ordy  -lo  h,s  be^   o 
em  and  understatul.      Look  where  vou  will  atn.mg  the  .nen  of  act  on 
t^^::i  ■:;Lent,  and  t,u.  rule  will  be  found  - /"^^  Slat^ul  :     S 
speak  from  a  poiut  of  view  of  great  c-ntnand,  and  wlule  .hat    h        a^e 
tell  u.  is  of  the  highest  interest  and  often  of  great  motae.tt ,    he>  do 
,   tel  u   eve  vthi,.^     Tl>ev  tell  us  what  they  cotxsider  >t  ts  good  for  us 
kluuithw  prepare  the  chan,.els  in  which  they  thn.k  opuuon 
i;.rur'Is:r:;ie^heabsol.ttetrttth-tellorslikePe,,ysa.U^^^^^ 

p'uzling  ,,uesti.m  was  ever  asked,  and  the  mathe.n  mc  that  w.ll  .oh.  tt 
has  vet  to  be  invented.  ,     ,    ,•  i  ,  i,.,,i  th,. 

•in  the  vear  Um  a  French  writer,  La  Mothe  le  V^JV-  -"•  ^^  ^ 
,,.,,,ur  of  being  associated  with  the  educat.on  of  ^;";,^^^  .,  !!' 
«  treatise  entitled  ''Du  pen  de  certitude  qu'il  v  a  dan.  1  h  >  ou. ,  nM  » 
hC  -ulered  by'some  as  marking  the  beginning  of  1-ton.ja^  ,|n- 
t  sm  in  France.  Certainly  the  beginning  of  wisdom  m  ln>  oiu.l 
ma  ^rs  L  o  eco<MU.e  with  that  sage  writer  the  little  certainty  then3  i. 
n  h  ,  rv  as  t  luvs  often,  we  ma^•  indeed  say  generally,  beeti  written, 
:J';;  lb  itv  totrror  at  all  times.  It  is  not  impossible,  m  most  ca-^ 
V  .         •     ,  .,pf  ,Mtes  ri.dit-  and  the  same  thmg  applies  to  nam.  . 

colUiteu,  ana  ti  XI.  ijui.ii>  ,         -^i  •      ii,„    i.^^t    In  f    centurv. 

accuracy  and  finality  has  been  made   within    the    last    halt 
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I '"•'•"  ^"v    lounslun;,  schools  „f  histuriral  criticis,,,  in  iMan.o    K,,,,-!,,,! 
-nnanvjtalv  an,l  ,hM-nire.i  S,:a..s:  and  write..  a,v  ,.,,ns..,,„..nt!;  1, 
I' a  ,nu..i.  s  n.u.  a.n,un,   for  u-lKU   ,lHy  ,iv.  ,o  ,1.  u-ohJ  as  ins,      ; 
'.'-  -;-'-■'>•.      It.  wa.  a  ,uost  inadequate  and  ennnnonplaee  vi..-     f 
ustoj3-  that  was  put  fonvanl  l,y  the  ...at  Dr.  ,I„h„so„  when  he      id 

mlMstoneal  .■„n,p„.u.„n  all  the  greatest  powers  ,.f  ,],..  „,ind  are 
qu-eseen,.  H,.  has  the  faets  ready  to  his  hand,  so  ti>ere  is  n  "  !,.;^ 
o  ".-..na„on.  I-na.ination  ,s  not  required  in  any  hi,h  degree-  o.l^ 
:'l'-n  as  n,M,.h  as  ,s  used  in  ,he  low.u-  ku.ds  of  poetrv.  Some  penetra t- 
;;"'.  a<Turaey,  and  eolourin.  will  fit  a  ,naa  for  Jhe  task,  if  he  '^J^l^, 
the  apj  Meat  ion  which  is  necessary."  " 

fa-ts^r/k't"  ;"'"!'""  P"'"^  "f  -"-  •"  -y  'l-r  ,1...  historian  has  the 
ta.ts  u:.h  to  Ins  hand  ..e.^ns  hardly  less  than  childish.  It  would  he 
---^  the  uu,  to  .ay  that  he  has  no  facts  ready  to  his  hand-  t  ^ 
nm  ul  sarin,  of  facts  is  his  parti,.ular  duty.  And  then,  what  is  a  fa  t' 
At  the  outset  ,t  was  ren,arked  that.  whil.  i,  was  ea.sy  to  sav  that 
s  ory  was  a  narrative  of  past  events,  the  terms  of  the  d^nition  „u,ht 
;  f--  a  ,...,  deal  of  consideration.  So  far  we  have  been  discussln. 
^hat  ,oes  to  the  n.ikniu-  of  the  narrative.     Now  we  are  confronted  with 

eie  IS  I  would  venture  to  say  it  cannot  have  any  mc.anin,:  certainlv 
the  nearer  a  fact  appn.aches  to  absolute  simplicity  the  less  meanin.  it 
r.as.  Laesra-  wasassa-s.nated-let  u.s  leave  out  place  and  date-  is  that 
a  sunple  fact7     Hy  no  means:  it  afTirms  the  death  of  a  man  called  rj 

otnes  o       at.ed,  envy,  or  patriotism  according  to  ,he  view  tliat    nav 

Ix'  taken  o    the  matter.    They  may  all  h,-u-e  been  hoiiourahle  men  or  th-v 

may  have  been  men  who  could  not  tolerate  .hc  sij,du  of  real  greatness 

o  a  -nan  who  had  never  heard  of  ( ■.es.-,  and  had  no  idea  whe.^.r  whei^ 

'       ;;'  I'vpi     or  how  or  why  he  had   been  put   to  death,   the   bare 

ass,.„ion  of   tlie  fact  would    be    wholly    unmeaning,     A    ....d    ,n-inv 

.Suat  had  died,     ^o  doubt  he  was  somebody;  but  so  entirelv  L^torant 
were  our  western  folk  of  where  Swat  was  or  what  kind  of  pe^  on  Tn 

:  '  e"r  x"'"v  r'^"'  r"  '"'''  '''  "''"'^'  "'^^^  "^  — ncemint  ZO^ 
f .  nv  .n  1  ''"■'^^'--^''-^-'^^"--^'lian  by  the  way-as  surpassinglv 
n  u  ,  and  hav,:.,  a  e.sure  moment,  he  wrote  a  kin,l  of  mock  thren^h- 
on  the  sad  even,  winch  ,s,il|  survives  as  a  jcu  d'esprit  of  ,no,e  than 
ordinary  note.     .Just  so  might  the  announcement  of   the  death    of 

KceoMh' ;  K  rr"  '""r  '^'""'  '•'"  '^"""'"'  ^'"'j'^^'^^  «f  ^'^^  •^'^"--•. 

tie     we  T'         Tr""" ''"'  "^'"'^  -quisitesenseof  humour 

tl-at  «e  do,  are  not  so  mu-h  disposed  to  ridicule  things  simplv  because 
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tlu.v  kn,.w  nothln.  about  thorn.  Iv.s,  or  W..  ,  however  a  .vuku,.  ,  rue 
,U,,  ,,  fact  whid.  calls  up  no  other  tacts  .s  niean.nfiless.  1  h.  h„  t 
;:;■'„..  .onl  -ahouf  i. -out."  WlKUlu.sou<..i.o  thetluu,,..^ 
,,e  appreheuaed  before  the  iusi.le  of  „  ean  l,e  "-^^  !""';  ;^^^•^  ^  ; 
sav.s:  •■Onlv  in  the  whole  is  the  parful  to  1...  truly  .l.sre  ne.l.  )..> 

th-ou.^h    sou.e    knowle.l,e    of    the    .tale    of    parties  at    Ron.e,  of  the 
ep,".U..an  tra.luious  of  ,he  state,  of  the  eivil  stru-lcs  of  the  previous 
U  i,,v  or  fortv  vears,  of  Cesar's  own  eare..r  as  statesmen  and  soldier, 
.„  ;,,  have  anv  true  conception  of  the  meanin,  of  his  assassination 
Hruus,  Cassius  and   the  rest.      Failin,   sueh   knowledge  he  ,s  no 
,.;„,,  to  us  than  the  M  houn,'  of  Swat  was  to  th.- man  who  set  thousands 
l.„,„H„.^  over  the  not  es.e„tially  ridiculous  fact  of  his  demise. 

^The  facts  of  life  form  a  whole,  ce-  scpiently  any  analysis  of  them 
mn.t  be  more  or  less  artificial.     When  and  where   for  e.Kample.  did  the 
French  R.-olution  b-.in'.'     When  and  where  d.l  it  end       ^"-  '  ;> 
whether  It  has  ended  yet.     W..  cauno,  pick  au  event  or  afac    offth    tnc 
of  historv  as  we  pick  an  apple  ofT  an  apple-tree.       1  he  apple  .  i  1 
,„T  bv   ilself,  without    necessarily  disturbing  other  apples,  tmd,  ^^hn 
we  .^et  it    we  ,et  th(>  whole  of  it.     The  fact  does  not  come  off  by  itsc- It, 
,nd^hoi;.;itis  vitally  connected  with  other  faets,  and  J^st  wue.v    o 
ever  it  is  often  a  troublesome  question,      rins  aspe.-t   of  the  mattei 
nn.st  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Carlyle  when  he  exclaimed. 
••Consider  historv,  with  t h-^  beginnings  of  it  stretching  dunlv  into  remote 
time,  emerging  darkly  out  of  the  mysterious  eternity V       ^^^^J^ 
when  he  v.-rote:  ••By  very  nature  it  is  a  labyrnUh  and  chaos,     u.  t  i  t 
we  call  human  history -an  abbatis.>f  trees  an.l  bruslnvood    a  wmld 
,,,1,.  jungle  at  once  growing  and  dying-you  w  1  find  the  hbrot.s   oots 
„f  this  daVs  occurrences  among  the  dust  of  Cadmus  and  ln-n;^^-tus, 
.,f  Tubal-^ain  and  Triptolemus.  .    At  bottom  there  '7'"  P'-^';     '^   ;^  ,; 
there  is  none  such  conceivable.     Histories  are  as  perfect  as  th»  >  >      'a 
L  wise    and  is  gifted  with  an  eye  and  a  soul."     If  the  >age  of  (del.  a 
an      i;at.thorof   "The   Rambler"    have  met   in   the   Elys.an   !•  leUl.s 
Th  V  inav  perhaps  have  thrashed  out  this  nu.tter  o,  the   nature   and 
,unds  ;f  histolv.     Carlyle  had  the  advantage  of  being  born    nea  b 
.,  ,,,turv  later  than  .lohnson  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  much  th 
irofounder  nature  of  the  two.     The  great  .iennan  historian  Dnjy^n 
spo'iks  of  the   moral    world    as   "an   endless    interlocking   of   actions, 
rlulluions,  interests  and  passions."     It  is  clear  that,  fron.  su..    an  in- 
terlocking, facts  cannot  so  easily  be  disengaged,      lo  '-l^^^Jj      .'  ; 
solutelv  is  almost  as  impossible  as  the  task  which  was  se    Shvlo.  k  of 
takner'his  pound  of  flesh  without  shedding  a  di'on  of  blood. 

Let  two  men  w.n-k  independently  on  the  same  period  of  history; 
.dve  them  aci^ess  t,.  the  same  .locuments  and  other  sources  of  information, 
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let  tlu'tn  a;;rci>  as  to  Kuncral  lufilioils,  ;m:|  let  ihcm  he  :i>  free  fioiii  pre- 
judice as  is  |)ossil)le  for  poorluiuuiiiity,  yri  will  they  imt  tell  voii  exactly 
the  siiinetalc.  Onsoinopoiiits  they  will  au'ree.but  not  in  all.  "History", 
it  has  lately  been  saitl  hy  an  al)le  wi  iter.  |',,il.  Henri  Heir  .f  the  I'jiiver- 
sity  of  Toulonsc,  "is  ajiplied  p>vi'li(.loL;y."  liach  of  us  has  his  own 
lisycholo^y,  that  is  to  >ay  his  nwn  concept  iotis  as  to  how  the  mind  of 
man  works,  as  to  the  relativi'  force  o^  motive-.,  the  inwai'd  siirnificanee  of 
outward  actions.  These  ciincejition  •  we  Ijiiaii  to  hear  on  our  understand- 
in".'  "f  the  j.resent,  and  fh(>se  we  also  ap|)ly,  with  a  certain  allowance  for 
hi-torical  parallax,  to  oui-  interpretation  nf  the  past. 

This  is  practiially  iJnerNnn's  view  of  the  matter.  The  fact  nar- 
rati' I.  lie  sa>s.  mu>t  coiicspond  to  something  in  ourselves  before  it  can 
be  credible  or  inleliiiiible  to  us.  He  holds  that  there  is  no  au'e  or  state 
of  society  oi-  mode  of  action  to  which  there  is  not  somethinii'  correspon- 
ilc'Ut  in  the  jifi-  ,,f  eacli  of  us.  The  business  of  history  is  to  brin.t;-  this 
eoriespondence  tn  lii;ht.  As  the  i)syrholocies  of  men  diffei',  so  will  'he 
versions  they  uive  U:^  of  past  event-^  differ.  Is  this  a  disadvanta,i;c'.'  If 
it  were  there  wt.uld  .-till  be  nu  help  for  it;  but  fortmiately  we  need  not 
so  rejrard  it.  On  the  contiary,  if  different  interpretatii^ns  ;ire  jiiven  to 
US.  our  minds  ;;ain  in  llexibility.  in  sympathy,  in  breadth,  bv  entertain- 
mir,  or  at  least  considerin;;.  each  in  turn;  aoi- are  we  by  so  doin^',  debaired 
from  linally  atloptinsr  the  one  tlnit  suits  oui' own  jisyidiolimv  best. 

Hut  is  it  not  important,  it  may  be  asked,  that  we  should  know  ex- 
actly how  thiii-s  hap|)ened?  Is  it  mil  possible  to  Ret  the  truth  without 
any  admixture  of  personal  elements?  It  i-^  to  be  feared  not.  In  the 
lan<:iia'j:(>  of  the  apostle  "Hab(>mus  the-aurum  istum  in  vasis  fictilibus" 
— "we  havi>  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels."  ( ;ive  us  some  sublimateil 
spirit,  free  from  all  earthly  limitations  and  jiassions.  to  write  hisiorv 
for  U-.  and  perhaps  you  mi^dit  uvt  what  you  want,  and  yet  after  all  how 
could  spirits  of  that  kind,  who  knew  noihinj;  of  iiuman  i)assion,  d(>al 
with  history   that    is  full  of  human   p'assion? 

\'ery  different  views  of  the  function  and  the  value  of  history  have 
been  taken  by  different  eminent  ja'rsons.  The  great  Hossuet,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  "Discours  sur  I'Histoire  Universellc,"  written,  it  will 
be  remembered,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Dauphin,  son  of  I.ouis  XIV, 
says  that ,  ev<m  if  history  were  of  little  advantage  to  oruinary  people,  it 
shouKl  still  lie  taught  to  [irinee.s,  as  the  beist  means  of  enlightening 
them  as  to  the  passions  and  interests  of  men.  as  to  times  and  seasons, 
and  the  respective  effects  of  good  and  evil  counsels.  .Ml  that  history 
contains  .seems  to  be  for  their  special  lieneht  and  guidance.  It  was  Lord 
Holmgbroke,  half  a  century  later,  who  uttere.l  the  maxim  that  history 
was  philo,soi)hy  teaching  by  example.      The  .\bbe  Sieves,  on  the  other 
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"Ics  |)ivtciHlu('s  Vi'riti's  lii.-t(iii(j,i('s;"  he  tlmu^ilit  the  jmst  cciiild  never  he 
read  iirii;lit,  and  tliat  if  if  cduld  there  was  iiotliin>r  to  Ik-  fiaiiied  frnni  it. 
This  was  alsd,  piartically,  .lereiiiy  I5eiitlialii's  opinion.  \ot  Ion;;  a^o  u 
leadiim  London  weekly,  rcfeiiinu  to  tiie  iiouhh's  in  Iichmd,  expressed 
the  idea,  in  an  artiele  entith'd  "'I'lie  I'nr.se  of  History,"  that  it  woiil.j  l.e 
a  ^ood  tiiinsj,-  if  all  history  could  lie  wiped  out,  so  that  the  nieniorv  of  old 
feuds  miiihl  he  ohliteraled.  Xapoleon  desci'ihed  history  as  a  ■•mensonge 
convi'tiu".  Prince  Hisniarck  is  stated  to  ha\-e  been  de\dte(l  to  history. 
"In  the  full  maturity  of  his  experience,"  sa>s  a  writer  in  the  (Quarterly 
Heview,  "  he  di'li\-e|-ed  himself  of  the  o])inion  that  a  properl\-  coinlucled 
stuily  of  history  must  lie  the  necessary  foundation  of  knowledge  for 
every  statesman;  that  hy  this  means  alone  can  he  learn  what  is  possiMo 
to  attain  in  the  various  tran.sactions  with  ilitTeivnt  states:  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  diplomatic  art  li(>s  in  the  caiiacilx-  foi-  lecoixnisiiiLt  the  limits 
of  the  attainahle."  Carlyle  speaks  of  history  as  'the  true  fountain  of 
knowledge,  liy  whose  liuiit  alone,  whether  consciously  oi'  tuiconscioush- 
employed,  can  the  present  or  the  futiue  he  interpreted  or  ^ues.sed  at." 
.\n  ahle  writei'  of  our  own  time,  ,Iohn  ('.  Crozier,  a  Canadian  hy  birth, 
but  whose  home  lias  for  years  past  been  in  Londoi.,  Mn^land,  agrees 
that  ••the  present  is  evei'  a  niysteiy  to  us  until  it  is  irradiated  by  some 
knowledL'e  of  the  past":  he  contends,  at  the  same  time,  that  wliile  sticti 
knowled^M'  may  iircount  Uiv  the  conditions  existing-  to-day  it  does  not 
really  explain  tlio.se  conditions,  lu-  jioint  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  i.s 
best  to  pursue  under  them.  To  read  history,  says  another  I  for^'et  at 
this  monie.it  who —is  to  travel  through  time,  the  kriowled;:c  thus  ac- 
(|uired  bein^^  analof^ous  to  that  acquired  by  ir:r,ellin<:  through  space. 
The  observant  traveller  and  tlie  thoughtful  reader  will  both  be  the  better 
and  the  wiser  for  their  excursions.  The  hisioiian  Froude.  thinks  that 
it  is  an  ahu.se  of  history  to  try  to  nuike  it  teach  any  lessons  whatever. 
"If,"  he  .says.  '•Homer  and  .Shakespeare  are  what  they  are  from  the  ab- 
sence of  everything  didactic  about  them,  may  we  not  thus  learn  some- 
thing of  what  history  should  be,  and  in  what  .sense  it  should  aspire  to 
teach."  It  can  teach,  he  holds,  simply  hy  brintrin^'  us  into  close  and 
living  touch  with  persons  and  events.  It  is  a  drama,  and  should  he 
presented  a.s  .such  without  hints  as  to  how,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author, 
it  ought  to  bo  interpreted. 

The  authorsof  a  very  comprehensive  article  on  History  in  the  (intmlc 
Enci/clopiilir,  the  M.M.  .Mortet,  rccr>g:ii:'e  three  stages  in  its  develoii- 
ment,tii(>  Rudimentary,  the  Literary,  and  the  Scientific.  In  the  Kudi- 
nientary  we  have  song.s,  epics,  sagas,  legendary  tales,  narratives  which 
more  or  less  ilatter  the  pride  of  princes  or  the  ruling  cla.ss,  family  annals, 
inscriptions,  &c.  In  the  literary  stage  which  followed,  antl  which  was 
long  predominant,  history  was  regarded  as  a  department  of  literature, 
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and  WHS  often  written  us  a  kind  nf  literiiiy  exerci-e.  (ii-  to  set  fortli  party 
views  or  to  suppoit  this  or  tlnit  system  (  f  tlio-.i^lit.  'I'lie  accurate  and 
iinpai-tia!  n;uratioii  of  events  was  a  secondary  inaitei-.  Tiie  tiiird  or 
Scientific  stai;e,  upon  wliicii  History  is  su|)()osed  to  have  entered  half  a 
eelitui'v  ajzo  or  lUori',  is  the  staije  of  careful  and  iniiuite  investii:atioii, 
conducted  on  liner,  suir^ested  Wy  e\peiicrice  and  de^it:ne(l  to  secuic  the 
iua\inuuu  of  accuracy  and  the  iiest  pos-iMe  proen'ation  of  the  subject 
ill  liaml. 

Kut  if  history  has  entered  on  its  linal  and  scientific  staK(\  all  minds 
intlie  community  have  not  entered  on  that  stane.aiidof  course, the  minds 
of  the  youni;  hav(>  not  eiiteicd  on  it.  A  vij;orous  oiislauf;ht  was  made  by 
one  of  our  universit',  professor-  not  lon^  a^o  on  the  historical  teaching 
{liven  in  the  i)ul)lic  schools,  and  especially  on  the  text  books.  These,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  a  vei-\-  sinister  s])iritual  parentaj;e.  To  the 
ears  polite  of  this  audience  I  shall  not  venture  to  name  the  ])artv  he 
made  responsibh^  for  them.  If  the  Prof(>ssor  was  correctly  reported, 
he  said  that  "nothini:  so  perplexed  him  as  to  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
students  who  came  to  him,  who  were  actuallv  hini|ere(l  by  what  they 
had  learncil  in  that  branch."  It  follows  that  it  would  be  better 
not  to  teach  history  at  all  in  the  schools  than  to  teach  it  by  present 
methods  tiiid  with  the  present  text-books.  Hut  if  the  methods  of  teach- 
iiifr  in  this  particular  subject  are  so  bad.  and  tle>  text-liooks  of 
so  shockinji  a  character,  what  is  the  reason?  Is  anylhiiif;  wi'onj:  with 
the  .subject?  Rou.sseau,  many  of  whose  views  on  education  were  sound 
pnou<rh.  said  that  he  had  learnt  history  too  soon,  and  that  it  had  fiiven 
him  false  ideas.  He  recommended  that  the  te;ichmg  of  -liould  be 
deferred  till  the  pupil  was  fifteen  years  of  a,;:e.  Hut  f'fteen  \ears  of  ajre 
in  Rousseau's  time  would  iiu'an  seventeen  or  eiLdiieen  in  our  flay,  so 
greatly  has  the  period  of  childhood  bee-  extended.  It  may  be  that 
children  are  learniiiij;  too  younsi  the  kintl  of  history  that  is  presented  to 
them.  It  may  be  that  j^reatly  abbreviated  history  is  either  falsified  his- 
tory or  uniiitelliirible  history.  I  almost  think  one  mijiht  venture  to  say 
that,  the  more  history  is  abbreviated,  the  more  knowledge  of  hLstory  it 
reipiires  to  make  head  or  tail  of  it. 

In  which  of  its  three  stages,  the  Hudimentary,  the  Literary  or  the 
Scientific,  may  we  say  that  history  is  most  suited  to  youthful  minds'.'  In 
the  first,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  though  in  the  second  it  may  also  have 
some  attractions  and  imjjart  some  benefit.  Hoys  love  to  hear  or  read 
of  battles  and  of  victories  won  by  their  own  side,  if  they  have  a  side; 
and  it  is  a  bad  sifiii  if  they  !  .ive  not.  Some  modern  instructor.s  would 
tell  them,  "Vou  should'nt  be  so  much  interested  in  battles.  Hattles 
belon<:  to  a  barbarou.s  aw;  you  should  be  intere.sted  in  social  progress, 
the  development  <if  pn!  'ical  liberty,  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
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sciences."  This  !r,„„|  ,i,lvi,.,..  however,  simply  nieiiiis,  ■'Voii  .slujiildn't 
be  boys,  yoii  sliotild  be  men,  -.uM  not  (.rdiiiiiry  men  either,  but  men  of 
ii  sup.'rior  inteUer'tiKil  t  vpe."  ,Surl.  :i,lvir..  is  v.'iin:  we  must  take  boys 
as  we  timi  them  iiml  u.hipt  our  teacliinj:  to  their  condition  of  inenful, 
iind  even  inonii.  development. 

It  musi  be  confessed,  I  think,  that  the  c.indiii,,ns  cxi-tinj;  in  a  new 
country  are  not  favourable  t,,  the  t<-ac!iiiiK  of  history.  :>•  least  to  the 
younu-,  and  that  may  be  part  of  the  dilHculty  to  which  our  profe.ss,.r 
referrecj.      I„  an  old  country  si,-ns  and  monuments  of  the  past  abound. 
In  a  new  country  they  are  rare,  and  such  as  e.\ist  do  not  relate  to  a  v.'ry 
distant  past.      A  past  in  which  our  jrrandfathers  lived    is  almost    the 
present.      ]5ut,    ii:    varyin-  de.L'rees,    all    hi..t,,n<-    monuments   help    to 
create  the  historic  sen.se,  that  sen.se  which  makes  the  past   real  to  us, 
while  it  widens  and  deepens  our  conception  of  the  life  of  humanity.      V 
•icrman  writer,  Otto, Jas.-r,  the  author   of   an   e.vcellent   handbook    on 
theTeachiiif,'  of  History,  is  of   opinion  that  decidelytlie  best  means  of 
arousin;;  the  historic  sense  i.-,  the  teachiiiL'  of   I.at'in,    inasmuch   as  it 
brings  before  the  mind,  as  hardly  anything;  els<-  can  do,  the  existence 
ajres    aj;o    of   a   people,  frreath    difTerent    from   ouisjves.   who    spoke 
that  lanjrua-e,  a  people  wl,  >  di.i  memorable  ,lee.ls,  founded  a  jxiwerful 
state,  had  their  own  political  strugnles,  their   own   forei-n   wars,   and 
who  subdued  nation  after  nation  till,  finally,  the  whole  world  as  then 
known  was  subject  to  their  sway.     That  our  own  laniiuaRe  should  be 
slu.t  throu-h  with  words  and  forms  of  speech  which  (,nce  came  warm 
from  the  mouths  of  Cicero  and  Caesar  or  flowed  from  the  stiles  of  \'ern;il 
and  Horace  and  Ovid,  tends  powerfully  to -ive  to  the  Latin  lan-ua-e  the 
double  charactiM-  of  that  which  has  been  and  yet  is.     Once  make  one 
past  real,  our  author  contend^,  and  all  pasts  may  become  real.     The 
tyranny  of  the  present  and  actual  has  been  broken. 

\\\  this  may  be  true;  for  iiiv  part  f  am  dispo.sed  to  think  it  i.s  true; 
but  if  so  it  simply  means  that  the  best  mode  of  approach  to  history  as  a 
study  is  not  open  to  the  jrreat  majority  of  our  younf,'  people;  for  it  would 
be  vain  to  think  of  introducing  the  study  of  Latin  into  the  public  .schools. 
There  i.s  a  further  admission  to  be  made  which  will  be  regarded,  I 
fear,  at  least  in  many  (|uartcrs  -as  a  most  dama<ring  one  -thai  history 
po.ssesses  a  certain  aristocratic  (  haracfer.  Where  family  traditions  and 
records  exist  tlie  past  is  invested  witii  a  reality  which  it  cannot  have 
for  those  in  wliose  personal  lives  it  is  inactically  a  blank.  Has  not 
"ancient  history"  become  a  popular  term  of  contempt?  A<;ain. 
hLstory  in  its  rudimentary  stage,  as  has  already  been  noted,  introduces 
us  to  kings  and  heroes,  to  individuals  who  stand  out  from  the  crowd 
by  the  greatness  of  their  deeds  and  their  uncontested  leadership.  Homer 
and  Shakespeare  have  both  been  denounced  as  incurable  and  >hanieless 
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iiiistdcnits;  iiiir  lius  \\  itltcr  S(  ntt,  in  tini(>H  iiiuili  in'iniTdUf  own,  wholly 
esciii)ed  the  saine  coiidciimation.  Ili>ti)iv  tells  of  \iiliiiiit  o|i[iositiuii  in 
times  past  to  niis^'ovcrnmcnt  and  tyranny;  hnt  the  opposcis  ucic  in 
most  cases  aristocrats  themselves  the  liaronsuho  lirouj;ht  kini;  Joiiti 
to  terms,  the  I'alklands  and  Siijneys  and  llampdens  who  withstood  the 
exactions  of  Charles  I,  not  to  speak  of  iiie  ( Iracchi  who  championed  the 
ri^ditsof  the  Roman  pl"i>s.  It  cannot  he  said,  however,  tiiat  its  presen- 
tation of -trotijr  personalities  renders  liistoiy  unsuitaMe  to  eiipifie  the 
attention  of  the  younj;,  for  the  contrary  is  the  case;  it  is  only  as  it  deals 
with  strikinL'  characters  an<l  si irrimr  events  that  it  can  interest  the  voimj; 
at  all.  At  the  same  time,  if  its  jreiieral  tendency  is  iinfavo\iral)le  to 
democratic  ideas,  one  can  imderstanil  a  icrtain  instinctive,  if  not  con- 
scions,  olijection,  or  at  least  imlifTen'nce,  <o  it  in  communities  like  onr 
own,  in  which  the  [Hdfession  of  >ii(h  idee.--  is  di   rigiicur. 

As  rei:ard>  school  te\l-liooks  a  dilliculty  presents  itself  in  the  fact 
that  ihey  are  condemned  heforehand  to  lie  written  in  a  tone  of  dreary 
and  passi(jnless  neutrality,  whetiever  (pie^iions  are  loiirhed  upon  in 
rejiard  to  which  |)ulj|ic  opinion  isdi\ideil,  and  with  exces.-ive  ^doiifica- 
tion  of  men  who  li:i\c  played  a  pro?ninent  part  in  the  country.  In 
works  of  this  class  it  is  not  th(>  ;;ood  that  .~uch  men  l;:;ve  done  that  is 
interred  with  ttieir  l)ones,  hut  on  the  contrary  whatevei  in  their  several 
records  inijilu  dim  their  lustre,  or  offend  their  partizans  of  a  later  day. 
This  applies  particularly  to  countries  whose  history  does  not  run  1.  n-k 
very  far.  When  a  country  reaches  a  certain  a<;e  it  can  alTord  to  h.ive 
a  few  scoundrels  in  the  hackjrround.  Hut,  even  in  oldei-  countries, 
the  weakn(^ss  refericd  to  is  exemplified.  "Many  text-liooks,"  says 
Ilerr  .Iai;er,  speakinj;  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education,  "have 
found  it  po.ssihle  to  assure  our  youths  that  Frederick  the  (Ireat 
was  really  a  sound  Christian.  I  do  not  know  (he  adds)  whether  it  is 
(piite  true  that  our  nation  is  free  froTu  national  pride,  hut  I  do  know  tliat 
a  healthy  nation  or  an  mtellitrent  man  must  Ije  ahle  to  endure  the  truth." 
Hut  a;;ain,  wiiat  is  truth?  Where  puhlic  opinion  is  divided,  or  where, 
strictly  si)eakinir,  there  is  no  public  opinion  worth  nientionini!,  hut  oidy 
conflictinji  party  opinions,  what  is  the  man  to  do  who  must  perforce, 
avoid  ofTending  either  side?  Doleful  complaints  have  been  nuide  hy 
persons  who  have  written  school  histories  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  of  the  ruthless  way  in  which  hifrher  authorities  have  insisted 
on  rectifyinji  th(>  very  sliirhtest  diver>,'encc  from  the  strii't  median  line. 
Has  our  Canadian  Profe.ssor  fully  considered  all  these  thinjis? 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  work!  had  to  wait  till 
tlie  nineteenth  centiiiyfor  any  recojinition  of  the  true  prineij)lcs  of  his- 
torical composition.  Chan.iies  of  intellectual  hai)it  do  not  come  in  like 
a  Noachian  deluge.     It  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  say  that  almost  every 
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•^'Mirpi  lii.~luiiial  piin.i|)lc  liiis  :it  cn.i-  inuc  or  oflici-  Kern  ('Nctii|ili(it'(l,  if 
111. I  fdiiiniliitcd,  l,y  writi'i'^  of  ih,.  -ochHimI  l,itci-;iry  [mih,,!.  [■Iiilrvilidcs 
li;iil  Mill  vcrv  iiiiirh  to  Ir.uu  Iroiii  tlic  ino.icrii-*.  In  aliiitfinciit  of  llic 
clailii^  <<''  Tliuiydiilc--  an-l  F'olvhiu-  to  lir  roiisidi-fcd  -.imlilir 
llistoriail-,    it     ha-,    \>,;,\     allc-.Ml    l|,;,t    ||i,i|-    olijrrt    was    to    lli-tiurt    thr 

I'cadcr  ill  piililir  atTaii-.  It  !>  not  olivioii.-,  iiowi-vri-,  tliat  -mli  a  imhuo-c 
i~  iiicoiisistrtit  witli  ihi'  x'iciililir  wnliii^iof  lii-tor\  .  on  tlic'  i  out  larv 
it  scciii.s  to  call  foi  liic  most  scni|iuloiis  acciirai\'  in  nairat  ion. 
for  how  cati  oiir  instnirl  in  piiliUr  alTaiis  iinlfss  hr  fc|Miits  |iiil.h.- 
affairs  coricctly  ■.'  In  tlir  lAcfilnit  '■llistoirc  <U-  la  I.itti'raturc 
'  iivc,|U(."  Iiy  thr  liroijicr.s  Croisct  it  is  rcniaiknl  that  a  wioni;  inlri|,jf- 
tation  has  coiiunonly  been  plarcd  upon  tiic  lApicssion  .rr/^a  j,  a« 
applied  liy  Tliucydido  to  his  own  work.  It  has  liccii  taken  in  niinli  tin- 
sense  a.>  Horace's  ■•Ii\ei;i  inonninclit  Uln"  ;  liiit  it  w;is  not  in  that  same 
sjiirit  at  all  that  the  llicek  iiistorian  Used  it.  What  he  ineaiit  was  that 
he  had  written  with  the  express  oliject  of  proiliiciiiir  .omethini;  per- 
manently useful,  not  nierelx  tcnipoiarily  entertaining:,  and  had  con.se- 
qnenfly  striven  to  make  his  history  accurate  and  trustworthy.  It  is 
(  laiined  by  the  writers  inentioned  that  Thucydides  knew  the  value  of 
documents  almost  as  well  as  the  moderns, and  that,  as  an  historian,  he  is 
neither  an  Athenian  imr  a  Spartan  hut  a  scholai-,  a  savant.  He  carefully 
estimates  the  liKlteriul  forces  of  tin- contestants:  but.  with  characteristic 
wisdom,  endeavours  also  to  estimate  iheir  inlelleit  iial  and  moral  re- 
sonrcos,  on  which  the  utili/atiou  of  material  element  -  so  lamelv  depends. 
He  is  disposed  to  think,  indeed,  that  the  most  important  factor  in  na- 
tional life  and  velojjment  is  iiit(>lli<:eiice,  avviai.-,  an  inteiestin;; 
word,  as  it  siiziiilies  the  Ihroirin,/  ,,f  things  lugrthir.  or  tin  i  stiihtisliiiiciit 
nf  irhitions,  which  really  is  the  prime  task  of  the  intellect. 

'  He  does  nut  believe'",  to  ipmte  or  rather  translate  M.  ('idi.-et,  ■•that 
hi.-toiy  is  always  a  lesson  of  morality.  He  .sees  thini;s  as  they  are  with- 
out any  o[)timistic  illusions:    He  fecoc;nizos  tha'  interest  and 

force,  much  more  than  absolute  justice,  take  the  lead  in  controllinj; 
events."  In  this  attitude  of  mind  also  Thucydides  a|)pr()aehes  the 
modern  school.  Thomas  Iloiibes,  it  is  well  known,  made  a  translation 
of  Thucydides  which,  if  not  as  e.vact  as  mod, 'in  scholarship  could  have 
made  it.  has  a  ter.sencss  and  viiiour  not  miworthy  of  the  author  of 'T-evia- 
than."  The  fifeat  I'Ji^ili.shman  had  a  boundless  admiration  for  the 
>:reat  .Vtheiiian.  'Tf  the  truth  of  a  hisiors  ."  lie  says  in  his  Introduction, 
"did  ever  ap[)ear  by  the  manner  of  relatinir.  it  doili  so  in  this  history,  so 
coherent,  j-erspicuous,  and  persuasive  is  the  I'iioie  narration  and  eviTy 
jiart  thereof."  .Macaiilay  declared  Thucydides  to  be  the  ;;ieatest  His- 
torian that  ever  lived.  Nothimc,  we  are  told  li\  Macaulay'-  bio£rrai)her, 
put    that   irreat    writer  so  innch  on!  of  i'oiici  it   wit!>  hir'i-ieif  :i-.  i!--  -;c!i-u' 
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nf  hi-  iiit<i  ioiity  In  I'liui'viliilr-  III  liiilliaiicy  nl'  -lyli'  iiml  in  i:Uit<i'  "I' 
knowli  i\tiv  Muruiilay  Imil  tlir  ail\  aninp';  uihI  in  iiaiiai  i\i'  Mtid  (■iiii>triic- 
tivi'  piiwrf  lie  Wiis  not  illfciioi-.  Wlirliili  thru  lay  the  ^Upi'liorit  >•  I'f 
the  (iicfk  historian?     It    inii.-t   he  fmind,    I  think,  in  hi-  uiiln  n\n~]> 

Utul    II. Hie  ciinilili'tr    I'limniailil    nf    lii-    -uKjcrl.       \\  liilr    Maraulay   >rck- 

riir  iclliiiK  antitheses,  anil  cntannii-s  himself  in  ai>;ninent-  from  whii  li 
s|Mrial  |>li  ailing  is  not  alwa\>  aK-eiit.  'rhucyiliiii-  <efs  foitli  his  faet- 
wit  h  unfailiiif;  ilii-iftht  and  a  ralm  ami  himinou-  iin|iail  ialily.  'i'he  fii  -t 
is  the  tmrlvailed  advoratr,  the  second  is  the  consiimmale  jud;;e  from 
who.se  dei-i.-ion  it  weic  lasii  to  a|i|>ial.  Mmli  a-  we  admire  .Miicaiihiy.  no 
(Hie  sits  at  id.-  fell:  Mai.iula\'  hini.-elf  was  wjlling  |o  -it  at  thi'  t'n-i  of 
Thiiiydides, 

'i'liere  arc.  indeed.  ni:in\  e\ii|i'nres  that,  in  the  anri.'nt  world,  his- 
tory \\a-  noi  u  holly  -,aiii  III  ed  lo  liinai  ure.  I  'ae<ai  had  the  n'U  rati\e  art 
in  |ieifei-tion  and.  ii.s  a  reeord  ol  faiis,  his  work  i-  of  hi^ili  vali.e.  It  was 
prolialily  a -erious  work  that  Asmius  I'ollio  had  in  hand,  when  Horiiee 
,iddre--ed  him  lliii-  in  the  lii-t  Ode  of  his  >eeoiid  Hook:  •■\'ou  are 
IriMtini:  of  the  ii\  le  lioiililes  that  hroke  oi;t  when  .Melelllls  was 
eotisiil;  of  the  rallies  of  the  war;  the  faults  that  nere  coinniitled:  the 
rhamiim:  |)ha-es  of  the  sliiiiiule;  the  pla\-  of  fortune;  the  fatal  roali- 
tioiis  of  leaders;  and  liiiiiK  liefore  oiw  \iew  weapon,-  still  -lained  with 
unexpiated  hlood  a\Miik  full  of  hazaid.  for  your  path  lie-  o\rr  |iic< 
slijlhtlv  ro\cred  liS'  I  reaeheioiis  a-hes,"  IjiMV  .are  -iuel\-  the  main 
eleiiu'iilsof  history.  The  ehai  aeter  of  Tar  it  u- a-. m  hi-toii;in  has.  it  mu-t 
he  ackiiowledg'd.  Iieen  niurh  deljatil.  Hi-  -t  \-le  was  <<w  studiously 
desiKiieil  to  laleh  and  hold  allenlioii;  liut  rlearl\-  he  had  a  soiuid  eoii- 
eeption  of  the  !:i:toiian's  .alt.  ■'Hefoie  1  eutei'  on  my  task."  he  sa>-, 
"it  i-  ile-iralile  til  at  I  -hoiild  lec.all  wli.at  I  he  sit  nation  111  t  he  ea  I  "I  a!  was 
at  the  time;  what  the  di-po-ilioli  of  the  Hoops;  what  tlie  state  of  feel- 
iiu  in  the  piii\inies;  what  was  -oiiiid.  and  what  iin.-oiind.  thi-oUKhoul 
I  he  woiid  at  larue;  so  as  to  -how,  not  oidy  what  |)ai  I  icular  I  hinjirs  lia])- 
peiid  a  matter  lariiely  ol"  eh  a  nee  hut  how  e\enls  stood  related  lo  one 
another  and  fioiii  what  eau.-es  I  liev  -praiii;."  'i'hedreek  I.iii-i:in  loo.  a 
little  later  than  T.aeitus.  took  :i  ri^ht  view  of  the  siihject  when  he  said  ; 
•■.\  writer  of  history  ou,i;hl,  so  far  as  that  is  eoiicerne.l,  to  he  a  foreifiner 
without  country-,  li\iii,ir  under  his  own  law  only,  suhjeci  to  no  kinir,  nor 
earini;  what  any  man  may  like  oi-  dislike;  hut  settiiiir  forth  thematfei- 
as  it  is."  If  it  li.ad  not  heeii  for  the  lireak  wllieh  eaiiie  with  the  downfall 
of  I  he  Uoinan  IJnpire.  the  seience  of  hist'  -y.  so  far  as  it  is  a  science, 
ini-ht  have  heeii  estahli-hed  on  firm  foundations  nnicli  earlier  than  it 
was. 

In  -pite  of  the  concpssions  we  must  make,  and  should  cheerfully 
make.  lo  tile  M'ieiltitic  sciiooi,  i  liliuk  ll   wiii  iia\e  lo  iie  luauiuuiicii  iii.ii 
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the  Kii-al  iiKf  nf  lii>t.,iv  is  tli.'  I, it. Tars  ay.>.  Omiiiin-  the  works  of 
the  ant-icntH,  it  whh  that  rhv  wlii.-li  j^uvc  us  in  ijiijlaii.l  Ih.-  hi-torirs  of 
Clai-cii.lon  and  liiinwt,  nf  llurni' arcl  RolHTtson.  of  ( ;il,|„,i,  ,.i,i.|  Mirm- 
lay,()fCurlyli«uii.l  l'Voi|,|,.,  ami  that  |Mo,lu.r.l  in  1-ianrc  itiosc  of  |{,,>„i.'t 
anil  Flpury,  of  Till.'ni..iit  and  Mon!f<,|ui(U.  of  Cliai.'aiiliiiaiKi  and 
Tliicrry,  of  Thins  and  Mnliclri.  In  all  tl,,-...  uiili  ihr  ..\r<.pti.,n 
piTliaps  of  Cliati'auliiiand,  a  mraMirc.  -oin.t  inics  a  lari;i'  incasiuv, 
uf  the  sricntilli'  spirit  is  |.ic..iit:  and  to  ( ■hat.'aiil.riand  nnich  mu-^t 
Ih-  foi-Kivon  for  tlir  lia.-lir<  of  di\ination   ulu.h   li^lii    np  m,  many  of 

lii.>    pat'cs,   partirMla:lv    in    ihc    ••.M,.nioiii.>    .rontr,.    T I,,.."      I'hcM' 

willn--  have  all  Innl  ' 'icir  i<-pr.|  i\ ,.  point-  of  \  icu  .  Ki|l  i-an  liistoiy. 
II  in:iy  Im'  asked,  he  written  to  any  jco.hI  purpose,  or  at  all.  witlioni 
a  point  of  view?  Some  retnarks  made  hy  Sir  I'raini-  Tal-raveon  tlii- 
p"ini  mav  lM.,,iiot,..l  with  advantane,  "No  per~on.'  Iie.-:i>s  'Van  evrr 
attempt  I  hi-  lii-torical  en.|iiiry  who  does  not  l.rinj:  some  favorite  doiiina 
of  Ins  ,,wn  to  the  task  >onie  prinripl,.  which  he  wi,-hes  to  support. 
some),  .-It  ion  uliich  he  is  an.\ioii- to  ilhi-t  i;ite  and  defend  .and  it  is,piite 
useless  to  lanient  these  tendi'iinV- to  partiality,  since  ihev  are  the  very 
ineitements  to  the  labour  ...  1  have  exert. mI  niv-.'lf.  i  h,'.  ,ont  inuesi  to 
soetlieol,j..ct,-  l..'forem.Ml,.arly  aiid.li-'inctly.  I  hav.^  ..mieavoured  to 
pla..'  tliem  in  a  prop.-r  liuht.and  I  have  apjiroacled  th.^m  as  nearly  as 
1  could  in  ord.'r  to  assure  the  utmost  acciirac.v  and.  whilst   I 

am  most  r.'ady  to  admit  that  niv  ey..-  ni.-iy  ofli'ii  have  deceived  m.'.  1 
hop.'  that  th,,-,.  who.see.litr.'ivntly  will  admit  that  lli.'y  al.so  mav,  with 
e||ual  iincon-ciousn.'sson  their  part,  he  lal.ouri-n;-  under  a  similar'. h'lu- 
mon."^  This  was  wiillen  .'iuhty-t wo  y.^ars  auo.  and  the  advances  that 
hav.'-iiic,.  1,.,.|.  mad. Mil  lii-torical  mn'i,.!  hav.^  11..1  .l..pn\r,i  it  of  mucli 
of  it-  fore.'. 

At  the  .same  time  thi-  fact  eaniM.t  I ,e  overlook.'.l  that  .some  writ.'r.s 
arc  h'ss  judicial  in  their  ton.'  of  mind  than  .,th,.r-.  ami  that  .s.,nie  imp,,rt- 
ant  historical  \,orks  are  stn.inrly  mark.'d.  not  tosay  marred,  l.y  l.ias.  In 
.-ome  .•a.s,.s  a-ain  critics  who  were  tli..ni.<,'lv>  d.'cid.^dly  hias.s.'d  h-AVr 
raised  the  cry  of  l.ias  aj^ainst  w.uks  far  h'.-s  ,.p.ui  than  tl'i.-ir  ,iwn  to  that 
aeetisation.  What  t.)  .)iie  man  is  hias  is  to  an,.ther  a  fair  ami  natural 
way  of  lo,,kin,i:  at  thin-s.  Hias,  aft. 'rail,  wli.-n  it  is  lienest,  is  little.dse 
than  that  I'sychohi-y  of  which  we  hav.' alrea.ly  sp.)ken.  Of  tw..  ways..f 
understan.lin;:  a  .■haract.'r  or  interpreting;  events  one  mav  .•..inmend  it- 
s.lf  t..  ..n.'  man  and  the  other  t.)  another.  This  is  a  matter  of  constant 
■M-<Mirrenco  in  th.-  affairs  ..f  life,  nor  d.)  we  always  accu.s,-  of  bias  tho.se  who 
.htTer  from  us,  n.ir.lo  they  neces.sarily  so  ac.nise  us.  Tlierc  is,  h.nvcver,  a 
kind  of  bias,  if  it  may  still  be  .so  called,  whi.di  ^oes  !-eyond  mere  pHyeh.'.i- 
<)j;y,  and  which  caus(>s  a  man  to  make  rather  than  to  a.iopt  conclnsion.* 
ami  to  colour  his  narrative  to  suit  the  coniple.xion  of  his  own  th.)u<:ht. 
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Macaulay  lia>  :i((||'Im1  IIiiiiu'  of  this  in  \  ory  louiui  terms,  ■ilunir."  lu> 
Miy.-.  "is  an  acrniiii.lislicl  advoca'c:  witlimit  positivoly  av-citiii,i;  inucli 
iiK.K  tiiaii  hf  can  piovc,  lie  jrivcs  proiiiini'iu-c  \<<  ail  tlir  ciiruiii^taiircs 
wliich  support  his  I'ase;  he  ftliacs  liiilitly  over  tiiosc  wlii.-li  arc  uiilavour- 
a!)!f  to  it:  iiis  o\vn  witncsi^cs  arc  applamlcci  and  cncoiira-cd;  tiic  i-ontrii- 
(linions  into  whi.h  they  fall  arc  c\plailicd  awav;  a  i  Icai-  ami  cuiincctc.l 
al.Miart  of  tlu'ir  evidence  is  j;iven.  ICverylliin^!:  that  is  offered  oti  the 
,,thii-  -ide  is  srriitinizeii  with  the  utmost  severity;  what  cannot  lie  denie.i 
is  c\tenuatc(l  Ml-  parsed  l.y  witliont  notice;  concessions  even  are  -oiue- 
tiines  nia.lc.  Init  this  insidious  candour  only  increase,^  the  effect  of  the 
\a^t  nia-s  of  sophistry." 

A  forinidalilc  nidn'imeiit !  -one  in  which  some  may  th.iiik  a  ccitain 
cxulieranic  of  vcrlu,, ''y  is  not  lacking.  Yet  who  is  the  accuser'  A 
nnin  who  s.)  wrote  history  as  to  draw  upon  himself  <'onsuro  of  identical 
character.  ■■Thoujrh  he  (Macaiilay)  practised  little  in  tlu'  courts," 
says  Mr.  ( ieor-e  Saintslniry  in  his  Ilistnry  of  Nimtentth  Crnhmj 
Lilrnitun.  ■'he  had  the  horn  advocate's  gift,  or  drawback,  of  inclinathiti 
t.,  .■^iipprrssio  ro-i  and  suggeMio  f<ilsi,  and  he  has  a  heavy  account  to 

make   up   under  tl.cse  heads It  has  to  be  confessed  that 

in.l.'pcrident  e\amiiiati.>n  of  separate  points  is  not  very  favourable  to 
Macaulay's  t  rust  wort  hines,^.  He  never  tell-:  a  falsehood:  bin  hr  nn\^ 
seldom  contrives  to  convey  one.  and  he  constantly  conceal-  the  truth." 
Yet  Saintsbury  fully  recoirnizes  the  magnificence  of  Macatday's  achieve- 
ment considered  as  ;i  whole.  Of  his  view  of  the  state  of  Kngland  at  the 
tleath  of  Charles  II  he  says  that  it  --may  challenge  comparison,  a.-^  a 
clearly  aiianiivd  and  perfectly  mastered  collection  of  innumer:ible 
minuie  facts,  sifted  out  of  a  thousand  difTereiit  source-,  with  ;iny- 
thing  in  hi-iory  ancient  oi-  moiiiMii." 

Xor  have  latei-  writers  than  Macaulay.  who-e  work  wa-  done  ovi'r 
si.\tv  vears  ai:.i,  always  succeeiled  in  maintaining  an  impi-ccable  impar- 
tiality. Taiiie  was  trained  in  a  veiy  .severe  school,  and  was  looked  ui)on 
somoyears  ago  as  a  brilliant  e.\i)onent  of  exact  historical  science:  to-day 
critics  are  linding  lault  both  with  iiis  method,-  and  with  hi-  results.  His 
whole  presentment  of  the  !•  rench  {{evolution  is  violently  assaih'd  by  .M. 
.\ulard:  while  M.  Paul  Lacombe  sa.vs  tluit  his  generalizations  are  often 
mere  arbhrary  ab.-tractions  that  twist  facts  all  out  of  .shape.  The  Ger- 
man Karl  Fritzche  is  very  much  of  the  same  opiinion.  I  refer  to  these 
criticisms,  not  as  cither  acceptini;-  or  disputing  them,  but  simply  as 
showing  that  th,.re  '<  .at  least  no  immediate  prospect  of  iinality  in  the 
ro-ults  of  histoi'ical  sUhh'. 

At  the  .same  time  it  would  'm-  idle  to  deny  that  the  rules  and  inetlio<is 
of  correct  historical  procedure  have  been  deveh^ied  and  formulated 
within  the  la-t  generali.m  with  a  completeness  and  .-elf-evident  authority 
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iicNi'i' hffdrc  att:iin(>il.  'Tlicolil  iiuixiin  iioliN  tlial  t'\|iri  iciiii'  ti-aclirs. 
Mrn  have  Ijocii  writinji  history  now  for  a  \fi\'  hiiin  time.  In  doiilj:  so 
ilicv  have  houu  bi'trayt'd  into  innuincraliic  errors  anil  wcakncssi's.  Knt, 
ju~t  as  these  errors  ami  weaicnesses  ha\-e  been  detecteij,  they  have  called 
into  existence  j)recei)ts  and  cautions  for  theii'  avoidance.  History  is 
lull  of  pitfalls  for  tli(>  luileariied  and  tlie  unwary;  luit  to-day  these  ]>it- 
falls  liavo  all,  |)ractical!\-  speakinii.  been  catalouued  and  charted,  so  that 
aii\  one  who  wishes  to  a\oid  them,  and  i,--  uilliiii;-  to  take  the  nei'i'ssary 
pains,  may  do  so.  Another  jjoint  to  lie  noticed  is  that  the  duty  of  im- 
jiartiality  is  more  fully  reco.irnizcnl  than  ever  before,  ami  with  res\ilts 
wholly  benelii'ial  to  tlie  interests  of  historical  truth.  It  is  felt  that  the 
writer,  in  order  to  be  fair  to  the  r(\xd(M-,  must  afford  him,  as  much  as  ])os- 
sible.  the  oiipoituiiity  to  judire  fer  himself  in  all  disputed  cpiestions,  and 
not  merely  ;:uide  him  In  an  accej)tance  of  tht^  conclusions  he  has  himself 
arri\-ed  at.  .V  Macaulay  leaves  his  r('a(ler  no  optioti  sav(>  that  of  aecept- 
in.i;-  his  \'er,-ion  of  thinus  or  everlastinuiy  p(u-ishin^  as  an  enemy  of  li^lit. 
.\  (libbon  has  a  superbly  ironical  .-mile  foi'  all  who  do  not  believe  that 
the  eii;liicenth  century  has  s.ai'l  the  last  word  in  philosophy.  The 
l.eckys  and  (Jai'ditiers  and  (ireens,  the  Sorels,  the  Ilanotau.x  and  the 
\  aiiilals,  ot  oui-  own  da\-  write  nioie  as  if  the  fin.il  \-erdict  lay  with  the 
1'  .el,  r,  and  it  was  no  part  of  theii-  business  to  foi-ce  opinion  either  bv 
an  o\ ciw  helniinn  elociuence.  a  (  rushinj;  ai'iiiunentative  assault,  or  any 
a.-sun.pti  'n  of  -uperior  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

111!'  mere  a\'oidanee  of  errors  will  not  of  course  make  a  man  an 
historian,  any  more  than  the  avoidance  of  f;r:uiunatical  blimders  will 
make  him  a  distin.uuished  writer:  for,  after  he  has  ^'ot  his  facts  ri^dit.  he 
must  let  the  world  see  how  he  understands  and  correlates  them.  A  mati 
of  less  learninii  will  sometimes  discover  more  meaninu'  in  facts  and  put 
a  better  toi;.struction  on  them  than  a  man  of  uie.-iter  learnini^.  .\.  word 
to  the  wise  i.-  inoi'e  eiiliiihteninu  tiian  many  words  to  the  foolish.  Kmile 
Reich  saysof  si)ecialists  that  the.v  ha\-e  a  knack  of  dwellini;  on  trivialities 
and  neglecting  the  most  important  fai'is.  The  best  way  to  aciiuire  true 
historical  insight,  he  thinks,  is  to  knock  a.bout  the  wculd  and  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  htuiy-liurly  of  actual  lunnan  life,  and  so  to 
ae(iuire  xai'ied  and  intense  sensorial  imiiressions.  Hen  .lohnson  said 
of  Shakespeaie  that  he  was  "  natui;dl\-  leaiiiecl":  and  hi-  wisdom 
assuredly   did    not    all   come   fioin  book-. 

Several  excellent  woiks  on  the  techni(iu(>  of  history  are  now  av  dl- 
ableforthe  student.  'I'he  one  of  highest  reputation  is,  perhaps  "Hern- 
heim's  LehiTiieh  der  Historischen  Meihode,"  of  which,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  I'".ni:lish  translation  has  e\er  been  published.  Of  great  merit 
is  also  the  •Tnlioduction  uux  Ktudes  lIistori(iU(>s"  of  .MM,  Charles  V. 
I.unglois  and  Charles  Seignobo.s,  both  of  the  Sorljonne.     Of  this  an 
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l.nd.sh  iraiislatiun    ha-    \n;-u    |..il.lislH..i,     Tliis   work   carrirs   .,ut    ox- 
'■'■"'■"''.^'  ""'aim  annuiinrr,!   i„   i)„.   |',,.f.,cr..      ■■\\V  juopoM.  h.  iv."  >ay 
the  authors,  •'to  (-xaiiiitic  the  r,,ii,liunnv  aii.l  the  iii.mIcs  ,,f  |,n,r,..lmr 
an.lt,.n.,licatoth."charart,.r  an,l   thr   limit-  .,f  historical   kii,,wl,.hM.' 
How  ,h,  uv  rontriv,.  to  h.arii  what   ii  i-  i,o->il,l,.  t,.  |,.ani.  and   what   it 
.-  .ni|.ortai>t   to  h^ani.  ol    the    past?      What    ,o„-,  i,  ,„,..    .,    ,hHa,m.,it  ? 
ilow  shall  .lucuiHcms  l„.  treated  f,.r  hi.-torical    piirp,,s,  s'      What    are 
hist.,ri,..lfael>-.'      How  .-lioMldt  hey  I.enroup,.,!  with   a   vieu    to  h,-toriral 
.•oiistructioir."'      Heuitniers.  they  state,  aiul    pers.Hi-   who   hav,.   never 
rellected  on  the  priiiripjes  of  hist-.rie  method,  work  in>tii„tiv..lv  on  line. 
"1   their  own,  which,  -ener.'illv   -pcakin,-.  are    not,    in    ihe   full    -en-e 
logi.al.  and  cannot,  therefore,  '^ivr  really  s.aentilic  ic-ults.     An  excellent 
work  on  IILstorical  Synthesis  I  l.a  Sy„,he,.e  en    Flist.mvi   wa.  l,rou..hl 
out  two  years  afiohv  .M.  Ilenr-:    Merr.   of   ih,.    rniver>itv   of  Toulo„.e 
-.i,t.H-of  tho"Kevuede.Svni    e-e  1 1  r-i  on,  pie.  -     Too  tn'anv  histuria.w' 
the  author  says  have  n--.     rellec.ed  ,,n  the  nature   ,,f   their  .seienc," 
anv   more   than    tho.^e    un,.nln:hten,.,|    p,,>ons  (cc.  pmfancv  who  ask 
historians  to  amuse  them.     Tj,,.  book  is  technical  and  philo.ophi.'.l  in 
character.  Init  is  of  undoui.ied  value  to  anv  on,,    who   de-iies   to   look 
•■loscly  into  tl...  logical  conditions  for  t!,..  r^.,\n^inn    a.,d  exposition   of 
liistorical  truth. 

A  more  popular  l.o,,k  that  has  lat.'lv  .  ,,me  into  mv  hand-  dealin" 
with  the  same  .sul.j.'ct.  is  (,ne  l,y  i'rof.  .1.  .\,  \  inceni  of  .].,]„,<  ll,,pl--iu" 
I  niversity,  entitled  -Historical  ]{e>earch."  It.  too,  i>  mainlv  a  M.-ies 
ol  warnm^^s  against  tli..  pitfalls  of  historv  referivd  t,,  a  moment  a-o 
MM.  I.an-loisandS,.i,miolM,>rai.<ethe,|U,,-tion:whal  cnstitutes  a  .hu  u- 
ini'iif.'  I'rof<.s<or  \-inceni  cit,-  :idmini,-i  rativ,.  documents  which  pn.ve 
'"'"  '■"■  -"tli'ial  uiterance<-  are  from  iMinu  a-  -unansweraKh'"  a<  was 
sui)p<.sed  in-  the  Captain  of  [1.  M.  .^.  l*inaf.,re.  It  would  l,e  in-ere,<tm- 
to  cite  a  few  illustrative  ca-^|.<.  hui  lime  fori. id,-. 

An  iiiiportant  .-^,.ctio„  ,,f  the  histotian's  art  i<  treated  l,v  the  fninh 
^mtlK.rs  menti.med  under  il„.  head  of  ■■H,.uristi,,u,.",  a  word  which  n,av 
in'  .\nulicise,l  a-  -H.-uri-I  ic''.  and  whii'li  -imiities  the  art  or  sci-nce  of 
J,l„l,n.,  ,u,pia.uy  uhai   w,u    want  in    the  wav  ,,f  d.Hamients  or  o,!,er 
'"''.'"■"■^''    '"^""I'al.       li   we    fail    to  give    ade,,uat<.    attention    to   this 
'"'■'•"•"   "'  '""■  '^''"""■.   any    work  that  we    .altempl   to   do  will  re-t    on 
an  m.ulh.aent  i,.si-.  and  i<  hkelv  to  contain  numerous  errors    which  a 
wider  coiHuilaUon  of  docuna.ntarv  sources  woul.l  have  pivvented. 
,.     ,    V'"^'"',^  >"  writt.ii  would,  in  these  days,  expo.se  its  author  to  no 
.title  ridicule,      i.arly  writers  cannot  l,e  held  to  equallv  strict  accuni 
for  they  lahouivi  under  very  great  di.sadvantages  in  this  respect.     Such 
documents  as  exi-i^.l   w,.re  scattered  jiere  and  there  and  .'vrywhere 
t'i"l  !''aine.|  men  la!Hui,,usly  corre.spouded  witli  one  another    when  as 
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yet  tlic  [x'liny  po-t  was  imf,  and  travel  was  rmi  only  <li(fi(iilt  i.iit  ilan- 
ui-Toiis.  \n  liiid  (1111  wliat  lijilit  utic  ciMilil  tiiniw  on  aiiotliiT's  pi'ohlcnis. 
I'rccious  ilociwiiciits  would  tlicii  lie  I'xrlian-iMi  iictwcrii  literary  friends, 
and  atixiety  would  bo  f;rcat  for  tlu'ir  sivfc  return.  Surii  (dlle.tions 
of  documents  a-  e\i-^te(i  were  mostly  in  privai.  liaiids,  Inn,  as  lime  ad- 
vanced, pulilic  collections  lieiiaii  to  I.e  formed  ,-ind  piiMie  lihraries  to  he 
estalilislied.  'I'o-day  there  are  lil.raries  everywhere:  each  state  has  ha 
archives;  each  administrative  department  lias  its  records;  private 
lihraries  are  makini;- their  manuscript  t  re.-isures  a vailahle  for  the  student. 
The  aire  is  an  a>;c  of  catalogues  and  hihlio-raphies  and  i)uhlications  of 
all  kinds.  If  the  historian  of  former  .lays  was  straitened  for  lack  of 
niiiterial,  his  successor  to-day  is  more  likely  to  L'roan  under  ;he  IVlions 
and  Ossas  of  information  hurled  u()on  him  hy  an  impityim:  press. 

The  French  He\olution  led  to  a  -reat  coiici'iitration  at  I'aris,  an 
pnijli  (I,  /\7'//,  of  documents  confiscated  in  variou.-  places.  On  the  whole 
this  has  been  advantajieous  to  historical  science,  tlicii-h  the  minor 
eentres  still  jirieve  over  their  despoilment,  .\apoleon  had  tiie  .irraiidiose 
idea,  weai-e  told,  of  conceiitrat inii' all  the  .-irchives  of  the  world  at  Paris; 
an.;  actually  did  send  thither  those  ,,f  ii.e  \aiicaii,  of  the  Hrlv  Roman 
Kmi,ii-e,  and  of  the  Crown  of  Castile;  hm  later  these  were  returned. 
I'aris  is  siillicii'iitly  vill,  IinnUr,  as  it  is.  without  e\i  iuMuishiu"  all  other 
li'ihts. 

It  would  he  intere.stin<;-  to  f^hince  at  the  vari.ius  analytical,  eritical, 
and  inteipretative  ].roees.ses  throuuh  which  'h.^  raw  material,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  he  allowed,  of  history  has  to  pa.ss  hef,,re  it  is  readv  f,,r  the 
hlfihest  constructive  uses;  hut  my  time  limit  renders  thi^  wholly  impos- 
sihl,..  It  will  he  admitted,  I  h.ipe,  that  history  on  a„y  imp,utant  scale, 
"I-  ciealiiig  with  any  important  subject,  is  not  an  enterprise  to  he  entere,! 
"u  with  a  liuhi  heait.  unless  a  man  is  an  athlete  of  the  scuools  and  sonie- 
thin-of  a  philosopher  to  hoot  ;  and,  even  then,  it  is  hettcT  for  hitn  not  to 
he   too   self-c(Ulfi(lent. 

\  ery  od,l  errors  will  sometimes  creep  into  manuscripts.  Far  back 
m  th<-  thirties  <,f  the  1,'ist  cei,i„ry  th..  F.mdon  Mw-ninq  I'nst  had  a  cor- 
respondent travelling  in  Can.a.la,  and  sendin-  ho,,,,-  the  resi,lis  of  i,i~ 
observations.  In  one  of  his  letters  fn.m  the  Kingston  district,  ,iuotin- 
the  i)rices  ,,f  various  products,  he  made,  according  to  the  recoid  p,'e" 
serve.l  m  our  Archives,  the  ,stran,!;e  statement  that  whiskev  was  s..ld  at 
two  shillinus  curi-en-'y.  <u-  one  shillino-  and  nine  pence  "sterlini;.  |)er 
bushel,  and  that  thel.and  produced  from  25  to  ;3()  bushels  j)er  acre.  ~'This 
was  in.leed  a  land  llowin-,  if  not  with  milk  and  lionev,  with  a  ll.piid 
hi-hly  appreciated  hy  many,  especially  in  tho.se  ante-(spelt  with  an  r) 
pi.ihihition,  and  ante-local-option  days.  That  the  document  from  which 
thecopy„owinthe.\,chiveswasma,l.-avethr   anie  ,-eadinjr  isindi,'ated 
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l)v  tlic  Wold  sir  ill  piironthcsis  after  "wliiskcv".  It  !i;iiilly  nrcds  tlio 
lii}rlii'st  ]>(i\vcr  iif  tlic  liif^luM-  i''itici>iii  Id  cijiijccun'c  iliat  ihc  womI 
"uliral  '  was  inli'iidi''!,  and  tlial  suiiii'  luic  mi'  otlicr,  pcihaps  tlic 
(•oi'ic-puMdriit  himself.  hn\inti  fint  so  fai-  as  "wli."  all(iwe<l  lii.~  mind  to 
wander  lo  anoilirr  word  uhicli  lienan  wilii  the  -anie  letters. 

.\  diffeicnt  icind  of  i-iror  entirely  is  ilhi-trated  liy  thr  followiiii; 
oxaiiiiile  taken  also  from  oiir  Cantidiaii  reeords.  'I'lie  liencli  woid 
•■olii'rer"  means  to  'uirden  with  ta\es.  It  is  not  a  \('ry  eoininon  word, 
and.  in  ropyitu;  an  impoitani  piiMir  ilociinieiit  in  which  it  was  used, 
some  iii!;eliioiis  and  will-mc-aninL;  indi\  idnal  thought  it  must  he  a 
mistake,  and    so  -iili.~t  it  iited   the  le'.ich   ln'ttcr  known-wor<l  "operer," 

whirli  111'  felt  .>llie  mUst  ha\  e  liecli  illtenijed.  I'rile.  "opiMer"  made 
no  ,~( use  wliate\'er.  Init  ih.at  is  the  la-t  thin-  to  troiihle  -nnie  people. 
'I'hat  error  ap;ain  has  Ir'i-n  t  raced  to  an  railifr  copy.  (Iperation^  of 
this  kind,  it  nerd  haidly  he  said,  do  not  improve  manusciipts. 
Copvists  oiiuht  to  have  moio  faith  in  their  own  iLinoranci'.  and  ,i;o 
ti)  the  diet '  ■^•  hefore  they  decide  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  I'liLiiiial. 
This   eoim;  It    wide   ajiplicat  ion  ■    tllele   is   nothini;  like  the  pride    of 

kiiowledLie  .or  lea>'inii  into  eiior. 

I  am  pa\iii^  the  peiiall)  foi  ha\  iiii:  taken  too  lar^;e  a  ,-iiliject  iiy 
tindin^that  one  ot  two  aspei'ts  of  it.  e\cn  mea.L;'re!'>  trealeil.  have 
practically  e\h:ui.-ted  the  time  at  my  dispo,-al :  lint ,  if  yiui  can  hear  with 
tne  fill'  a  few  moments  lotiirer,  I  should  like  to  touch  hriefly  in  coiicliision 
on  the  de\eIo|imeiil  of  history  and  historical  study  in  Canada.  It  call 
not  he  said  tlitit  Canada  i.s  rich  in  iiistoiiial  works.  Canadian  writers 
have  hitheito  coiilnied  themselves  aliiio-t  e\cliisi\ely  to  the  history  of 
their  own  coimti}'.  It  is  not  so  anioim-t  out  iieii;hhoui>..  I'arkman 
has  made  a  s|)eciiUty  of  Canadian  history  duriliL;  the  I'reiich  period,  iilid 
tii-ihiy.  CaliiidiiUis,  I'lnglish  .sjH'akim;  oiie>  at  lea.~I,  aie  chielly  iiulehti  1 
to  him  for  their  knowledge  of.  and  interest  in.  thar  jiortion  of  our  annals. 
I'rescott  has  wiitton  of  Peru  and  .Mexico;  .M,itle\-  of  the  Dlllch  liepuhlic 
and  the  rniied  Net  hei  Land.-.  I. "a.  an  impoitani  History  of  the  Iii- 
i|iiir-il  ion  ;  Lawrence  I.owi'lj  not  ahle  w.nks  on  "Co\ei  nment  and  Parties 
in  Colli  ineiii  al  laiiope".  and  "'rhe  (  lo\-ernment  of  I'lmhiiid".  \',\- 
leiisixe  li\es  of  (oluiiihu-.  of  Luther,  of  ('.a\oiii.  of  .\apolcon  have 
appeared  from  Vmeiicaii  jiens.  I  do  not  ,i(  course,  lose  si^ht  of  the 
vast  disparity  in  population  and  rexiiiice-  of  the  two  coiinti'ics  thus 
hrou.irht  momentarily  into  coiuparisou:  !iui  lite]ai.\"  prodmi  i\  il\"  is  not 
alw,a\>-  in  propoi  I  iiiii  to  |)iipulalion  or  wealth.  I'lie  point,  I  think,  is 
wotth  noting;'  that,  up  to  the  [ireseiit  time,  whea  Canada's  pipiilat  i^-n 
is  risiiii:  rapidly  to  the  eiLiiit  million  mark.  Canadians  can  hardly  he 
saiil  to  ha\e  ventured  as  yet  into  ilm  held  of  iieiieral  history,  .save 
perhap--  in  occasion.al  iiir    ersily  .studies  or  theses.      Of  the  latter  clasis 
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of  wiitiiifis  ii  very  civditablo  speciincn,  is  the  essay  l,y  l)i.  U.  M. 
IViwniaii,  !i  (■(ihtrihulor  hotli  lust  year  .■uid  this  year  In  llii.  Tiaiis- 
iictidiis  of  this  S()cict\-.  (.11  ••■I'hc  I'rciiiiiinaricsdf  the  I'.'accof  Ainicns," 
a  iiioriouM-:i|)h  to  wiiifh  ilattcriiii;  rcfiMviir,.  is  made  ill  Dr  .1.  I[.  l(,is(.'s 
well  Ixiiowii  life  (if  .\a|)()lc()n. 

Ill  the  field  of  Canadian  Flistory  our  mcatest  name  is  undoiihtedly 
(laiiieaii.  When  \vv  consider  iliat  ( laineau's  first  t'tiition  was  pul)lished 
ill  1S18,  and  that  no  work  of  entirely  e(|ual  merit  has  heen  ijroduced  in 
the  siieceediiii;  sixty-five  years,  we  see  a  proof  of  the  truth  just  hinted  at. 
that  liteiafire  does  not  always  wait  on  poonlatioii.  What  Cariieaii 
possessed  in  a  superior  deprive  was  a  sense  of  hislorieal  proportion;  Kut 
he  had  also  -ifts  of  style  and  the  true  historical  temperament.  '  His 
work,  as  a  whole,  would  lia\-e  don(<  cn-dit  to  the  literature  of  any  eount  ly. 
It  l.eais.  perhaps,  a  sironjrer  stainj)  of  nationality  than  any  other  hi- 
torical  work  of  Canadian  authorship  that  ean  he  named;  and  this  inav 
be  accounted  for  l,y  the  fact  that  the  .story  he  had  to  tell  luid  its  roots 

i'l  ■'  ' i|iaraii\cly  distant  past.     The  French  period  of  l,-,()  years  was 

his  not  less  than  the  llnulish  period  of  lat  the  time!  somethin-  less  than 
lOO.  Much  expectation  has  heen  raised  hy  the  annoimcemeut  of  a  new 
edition  of  this  Canadian  cla.ssic,  lUKier  tiie  editorship  of  the  iiisiorian's 
grandson.  We  may  trust  that  it  will  ,<;ive  iis  the  orijrinal  work  with  all 
its  merits  unimpaired,  with  possibly  some  errors  c(urected,  and  anno- 
tated in  aeeoixlance  with  tlie  fuller  knowl(>dL'(>  of  to-dav. 

Christie's  "Histor  of  Lower  Canada"  produced  at  about  tiie  same 
time  .as  Carneau's  is  a  work  of  decided  merit,  ihoii-h  wi'itten  from  a  dif- 
ferent pninX  of  view.  ;tn(|  not  takin.n  in  the  French  J{ef;ime,  It  is  par- 
ticularly useful  for  iheorifiinal  documents  it  embodies.  It  is  not  written 
m  as  atti-;ictive  ;i  style  as  ( laiiieau',-.  but  it  bears  the  >iamp  of  reflection 
and  of  ijolitical  experience.  The  author,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
member  for  (;asp(''  in  the  Ibju.-e  of  .Vssenmly  of  Lower  Canada,  and  was 
live  times  expelled  from  the  I.e-isl.iture  for  offence  uiven  ;,.  the  major- 
ity. Honourable  mention  niiisi  be  Muele  of  the  •TliMoire  de  la  Colonic 
Frangaise  en  Canada"  by  the  .\bb,-.  faillon.  and  of  the  ■•('ouis  d'hisKure 
du  Canada"  of  the  .U.b,'.  Ferland.  I'arkman  h.as  borne  testimonv  to 
the  value  of  the  former,  and  the  latter  is  deservedly  ,  -teemed  as  a  well- 
arraufied  and  ably  written  narrative  of  the  peiiod  it  covers.  Moth 
works,  it  may  be  s.-iid.  rest  ,,ii  a  hasis  of  wide  research  and  -olid  kiK.w- 
led^e, 

.\notliei-  work  de.serviiiij  of  ni(>ntion  is  MacMullen's  "History  of 
Canada  from  its  First  Di.scovery  to  the  Present  Time,"  which  -ives  in 
succinct  form  a  very  readable  narrati  of  Canadian  histoiy  down  to 
the  era  of  Confeileiation. 
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'I'lic  iiKist  ainl>iti(iiis  work  on  Canadian  Iiistorv  s(i  far  prddnri'd.  I 
nrrd  liardly  >ay,  i-  l)i-.  KiiiLi-fni-d's.  It  i>  a  wnrk  wliiili,  in  ^pitc  of 
defiH-ts  in  stylo  and  construct  inn,  ~IimiiI,1  h.'  -pckm  nf  with  iv-pcci.  I'hc 
indiistrv  and  ^ood  intentions  of  ihr  auilim  arc  \i>il)lc  tlirMuiilioiit.  It 
is  based  'in  a  Vfvy  coiisidcralili'  <1  nd\  nf  oi  iixinal  dnciinicni  -.  and  deals 
mure  ccini|irelicn,-i\  I'ly  with  tl  •  lii-luiy  ,,(  Canada  wliirli,  Imucxtr.  it 
(iiil\-  cai'ries  dnwii  In  the  In  inn  nt'  1  'ppi^r   and    Luucr  ( 'anada  in  IS  1 !  — 

t  lian  any  other  work  a~  yet  pi-i  nil  iced.     Still,  more  iniLiht  have  1 n  told 

in  ii'ii  cH'ia\ii  \(ilnnie-  than  llic  anthoi-  has  sucrceded  in  doiiii;.  had  there 
been  nio;'c  c  unpri'ssion  in  the  inaiinc!-  nf  tellini;.  Ivniioniy  in  the  use 
of  words  and  a  keen  sense  for  esseiii  ial~  are  ainnii;:  the  prime  reipiisites 
fur  the  \vritin;r  of  history.  Our  aiithoi- did  tint  pnssess  tlie>e  (pialities 
in  any  '.:reat  deirree:  iieveitheless  his  lumk  i-  a  bruN'i'  and  niei'itorious 
atlenipl  to  plaee  ill  the  hands  of  ( 'anadian-  .an  :lde(iuate  record  of  I  heir 
eoinit  r\''s  history. 

Sonic  useful  '•oiitriliutions  to  Canadian  histoi'v  liavi-  Ixmmi  made  by 
the  late  Mr.  .1.  C.  I  )(U  I  in  his  ■■History  of  the  Rebel  linn  in  Ippert  'anada" 
and  hi-  ■■Last  I'nity  \'e:trs."  embracinu,  the  |ierind  fmni  1S41  to  ls8l. 
The  style  of  these  woiks  is  anracti\e.  and  their  ai'i-uiac\'  can  in  general 
be  depended  upon.  Special  pains  seem  In  ha\e  been  taken  b\-  the 
autlini-  to  render  his  account  nf  I  he  I  pper  Canada  l{ebellif>n  a  vrvy  com- 
plete record  of  facts.  Sn  tar  as  I  am  awari',  no  cc|Uall,v  detailed  aciMumt 
has  been  pul)lished  of  I  he  liel  .ellinii  in  Low  er  ( 'anada. 

.\  wnrk  of  nnn-ual  inteie-l  nii  accniini  nf  the  ni-iL;inal  ihicuments, 
prints,  and  plan-  wliiili  ii  emimdie-.  and  'hi'  aeute  inaiiuer  in  which 
certain  topntrraphical  and  hi  '  irical  detail-  are  discussed,  i-  ■'I'lie  .Sic^c 
nf  (,)uebec  and  I  he  I iat I  le  nf  I  he  Plains  nf  Abraham."  in  -i\  \  nhmie-  by 
Dr.  .\.  C.  i.'nu-lity.  C..M.C.  in  collaborat  imi  with  Mr.  C.  W.  Paimelce, 
the  piincipal  aul  Imr  of  which  nui^  Society  i-  liapp\-  tn  claim  a-  a  na  niliei^. 

Ill  the  field  of  Cniistitiiliniial  Ilistni^y  (  'aliada  lilU-t  1 redited  with 

twn  wniks  of  capital  impnitaiice.  I  need  hardly  say  t  hat  I  refeitnihe 
claiiniate  treatises  nn  ■■('ailiameiitary  ( lo\-erninent  in  limiland"  and 
"I'arliamelitaiy  <  ln\-ei-nment  in  the  Hiitish  Colniiies"  produi'i'd  by  I  h(> 
late  Mr.  .\lpheus  TniM,  in  hi-  life  time  l.ibiaiiaii  nf  the  Dnmininn  I'ar- 
liam  'nt .  I''ur  t  he  date  nf  the  lii-st .  we  must  u'n  l>ac]';  tn  t  he  \-ear  nf  ( 'nli- 
fedci.ition,  LS()7.  and  of  the  second  tn  iSSO.  Mxcn  I  he  <ecnnd  app  'ai-cMl 
a  full  jietieratinn  a'_;n.  Airain  we  ai'c  reminded  thai  intellei-tual  prn- 
duel  ix'ity  is  linl  altn^cther  a  ^ple-tini  n(  populatinii.  Cnll-t  it  Ut  iniial 
histories  differ.  howe\er,  frniii  i;-eiieral  histories  in  that  they  deal  with 
institutions  and  the  foini<  thev  siiccessi\-ely  assume,  r;ith(>r  than  with  the 
the  human  forces  that  li.T/e  mould"!  th'in.  I'seful  ami  indeed  indis- 
pensable as  such  works  are.  and  callini;  for  the  e.\ercise  of  no  (jidinar.v 
accuracy,  sa.iracity  and  le.ainin'i,  they  can  hardh"  be  said  to  represent 
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histcryat  its  hiAwst.  Im-cuum.  they  d..  not  rcprcsciit .  ,lo  .u,t   aiiri  at 
icpn'scutiim,  tlic  full  (.lay  an. I  sircs-iofliiiniaii  activity. 

Aim!  Iinv  n.nitioii  sliniii,]  i„.  ma,],.  ,,f  aiiotlin-  u-,,rk  u-|iicli    tliiiii-li 
""(  l-urtaiun-  nf  ih,.  nature  of  jreticrai  \n.u,n  .  ,l,,,is  wiii,  a  <uhjrrt  nf 
nuicli   tustoiual    ini|).,itan.'<..      I    refer   to  Col.    Deni.x.ns     -flistory   of 
Cavalry,"  tir>t  puMi.-hcl  over  thirty  yeans  ajro,  a  now  edition  ,,f  uhidi 
IS  just  issuni;;  from  il,..  pn-..     The   rirrnnistance^    iinde-   wl,i,-|,    tlii. 
work  wa^  produce. i  are  \vell  Lnoun.  yet   ,Uvv  n,av  properlv  1,,.  pla,-,.! 
on  record  h,.re,    tie.    autle.r    l.rin^-   a  hiRhlv  esteemed    Frilou-    and  ex 
presulont  of  tin.  Society ,  which,  however,  wa,.    noi    ,„   existence  when 
iii-     lii-t     edition     tippeared.       A     prize     had     heen     ..ffen.d     hv    the 
I-inp.Tor    Al.Aander  II   ,,f    h'usssia.  so  eruellv  assassinated  in  (he  vear 
l^sl,  for  the  best    work   on   Cavalry.     This  prize  was  open  to  allihe 
world,  and   was  keenlv  e,,..np;.ted   for   l.v    writ  .rs    of    n.mv    .iitferent 
nationalities.      Our  colleaLme.  will,  the  >p,rit   which   distiuijui.shes    him 
saw  no  reason  why  a  Canadian  sliould  not  eonipete;  and    roinpn  i,,..-' 
ii"carned,,ff  the  prize  while,  it  is  hardlv  f,,o    much    to    sav     all    the 

world  wondered.      Ifis    hook   ha.  I.eei,   trandat..d   into  two  or  ihr f 

>|"'  Pnin-ipallanmia-es    of    modcn    liu.ope,    and    coniinues    to    carrv 
the  hifihesl  authority. 

To  th,.  cre.lii   ,,f  Canadian   writers  must   also  l,e  pl.aced   a   .■erfiin 

"uiiilierof  Useful  and  well-written  l.io.uraphies.  chiedv,  indeed  almost  o.x- 
elusively,  ot  persons  cmnecte.l  with  the  hisforv  ,,f  Canada  Such 
w,,rksasth..AI,l,e(;o.sel,i,'.-d.if..of  Midmp  Laval ;"  lion.  Thoma- Cha- 
I'^'i  niono,„,,ph  ou  the  Intendent  Taioi,  :,nd  in.  more  recent  w,,rk  on 
.Montcalm:  .ome  of  ihe  l,i.i-raphies  in  the  -.Makers  of  Canada"  series- 
Ceueral  Holmisoirs  life  of  hi.  father,  Ciiief  ,lu-tha.  Hol.ms,,n  ■  Sir  Josep],' 
i'ope  .  Life  of  Sir  ,lohn  A.  .Macdonald,  to  mention  a  f-wthat  oiaair  nio.t 
'■'■adily  totheniind.  are  all  deservinu' of  hom.iiral.le  mention.  \r  ,his 
|m>n.enl  a  very  .■onipivhen^ive  wnik  on  Canada  is  iu  preparation  which 

H   IS  hoped  will  con.titu.e  when   npleted  a  valuable  addition  to  the 

lii.torical  ht  TMiun-  of  our  Country. ^ 

In  speakini;  ,.f  history  in  Cam.  la  it  would  he  a  siniiular  otui.-ioii  not 
to  mention  the  valuaMe  historical  essays  to  he  found  within  the  ...mpass 
of  the  rrans.ietions  of  this  .Society,  m„:,ooraphshvs,e-hwni  c.  p.,,  and 
pre.sent  as  \\  ,l.„n  (Sir  Daniel).  Hourinol  (Sir  ,I,,hn).  lirxmne,-,  llrvce 
S.  L.  Dawson.  Heade.l)iomie.(;erin.(;o..elin..los.i;dmond  'Jov  Si'iite' 
N  erreaii,  to  mention  only  a  few,  out  of  immv  leoniineni  names  amen<r 
our  own  members.     Inaddiiion  the  Society  has  had  the  h.-uelit  of  the 

'Of  the  twenty  aatlu.r.  .,i  thcso  bio^raphi^^TnotruTsTrhan  twelve  are,  or  were: 
members  of  tlie  Royal  Society  of  Ciina.ia. 

'"Canatla  and  its  Piovince.s,"  edited  bv  .\dara  Shorn  and    .\.  (J.  Doughtv    to 
be  completed  in  tweiity-throe  volumes  .|uano.  "' 
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hll.nurs  nf  iri;iliv  persons,  lint  iiM.iiil.rrs,  ulu)  have  (•(intliiilKcl  us.'flll 
papers  upnii  lu^toricul  siil.j(.ci>.  Tlin.u;;li..iif  ili,.  I)niniiii,,ii  iIh'iv  air 
sfViTiilhi.stoiical  sociciic.  of  nut.'  tliat  h:nr  ,l,,nc.  .■ui.l  aiv  (j,,iim,  niurli 
t..  prcivin-  •uid  pul>li.-.ii  materia!^  for  .,ur  ,  uiuiii^  l.isioriaiis;  liut^-spccial 
iiirnlioii  -hotiM  1)0  made  of  tl.r  Cliainplaiii  Society,  which  is  yearly 
liriii-iii^'uiit.  im.icrconipcti-iit  and  cafcful  ,-,iii,,i -hip.  the  texts  uhich  lie 

Mt    the  foiiti(hltioii  of  all  olli-  e;irly  liistoiA  . 

1)1-.  Kiii--.for.l  In  whom  refeiviice  ha-  .ahva.ly  heeii  made  ua>  a 
dili^iout  student  in  hi-  d,i\  of  our  Domini, ,n  Vrchivc-.  IUH  it  is  sixteen 
years  since  he  laid  down  his  pen.  ami  tlie  .\rrlii\es  of  to-day  have  un- 
derjione  a  wonderful  dev-lopiiiciit  since  then.  Ci.pyists  have  l.een 
i.usily  employed  in  lui-hii.d  an<l  I  ranee  re|)roducinK  olljrial  ivcords 
hearing  on  tlie  history  of  Canada,  and  not  olficial  records  onlv.  in  the 
strict  sen.se,  but  iarire  collections  of  papers  in  private  hands,  a-  l"or  ex- 
aniple  the  Selkirk  and  I.ansdowne  papers,  to  mi'iition  n\Av  two  prin- 
cipal /om/.v.  to  ii-e  liie  e.invenient  French  term.  l)ili:;eiu  search  has 
lu'eii  made  meantime  throughout  ( ■.ui.ada  f-r  donniieiiK  and  records, 
printed  or  written,  of  value.  Original-  have  i)eeti  ol„aiiied  when" 
possiMe;  in  other  cases  copies  have  lieeii  taken. 

rhii>,  fi-oiii  iiiaiiv  different  .piartei-,  have  our  Airhivi's  i.eeu  en- 
l-iche.l:  and  any  one  who  should  to-(iay  undertake  .a  hislorv  of  Canada 
somewhat  on  the  .scale  of  Win-sfonl's,  would  lind  far  ampler  fa.iliiies 
iuul  resources  at  his  cmni-nd  than  did  tliat  indusiiioiK  wiiier. 

And  here,  it  is  .satisfactory  to  !.e  al.le  'o  note  that  students  from 
our  universities  have  hei.-i  r,  pairing  to  the  .\rciiive>  durint;  the  Ions 
vacation  to  .lo  loe.arcli  ^vork,  and  prepare  theses  for  advanced  decrees. 
.Most,  if  not  all.  of  these  youm:  men  ale  honour  student-  in  the  depa'-t- 
ment  of  history,  and  as  a  rule  have  .lio-en  their  sul.jerts  with  the  aj.- 
pioval.  or  at  the  sufigestioti.  of  their  .,uii  profe.s.sors.  The  Archive^  air 
thus  jjroujrht  into  dose  toui'h  with  the  C niviTsit  ie-,  an  aiT,aiu:enieiil 
that  .^eems  at  once  natural  and  desiraMe,  from  wlii,-lie\er  side  it  may 
l)e  re-ardrMl.  And  now.  wl'-t  will  the  ha;ve>t  I.e.'  We  are  surely 
entitled  to  look  for  no  scanty  or  insig.iihcant  harvest  from  measures  so 
well  concerted.     Cultu  slut  .s,  </('.-.■  iil/<i  suh,. 

\\  hat  should  he  the  doiuiiianl  note  in  hi>lory?  I  ran  ima'.;ine  some 
adherent  of  the  straitesi  mmi  of  modern  hi-torical  I'harisei's  exclaiiiiin-; 
'•History  wants  no  .iomiiiatil  no-e:  all  -he  ha-  to  do  r-  t.,  tell  th.e 
trutli  and  -o  her  way,'  Well.  I  -hall  not  reviv,  the  .pie-tion  alrcadv 
touched  upon  as  to  whatishislori.'al  truth;  l.ut  -hall  simply  affirm  that 
histoiy,  without  heimr  for  one  moment  untrue  to  her.self.  may  yet  have 
a  dominant  note,  ,an,l  that  that  shoiihl  !.,■  ■;  note  of  appc'i.^rnu'iit.  The 
past  has  been  full  of  struiijrle,  .some  effects  of  wliicli  are  with  ■  s  still. 
Hi,story  may  tell  us  offends  and  of  battles,  hut  history  should  not.  it.self. 
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1.0  a  ciiitniiialinM  ,,|  (,.,,.1  an. I  l.alll...  l',,,,,,  un  lionc.llv  an.i  Iniina.ily 
wnti.T,  l.i>t(,ry  we  should  rise  with  a  bolter  conprehcnsi,,,,  ,.f  the  raiisoM 

of  imst  o.nlh.ts  ..,n,|  of  thr  Miotives  of  Iho  parfidpants;  vviih  .•.mu.assi,.,, 
for  error  nwl  all  tli,.  effects  of  human  fallibihtv.  I,i  a  wonl  hisforv  ,„ay 
1.0.  an.l  shouM  I,,.,  a  school  of  humanity,  and  that  without  thr  i..,,>t  sup'- 

I.i-cssion  or  .listortion  of  fa.t<.      It  has  s.,mcfimps  l.ccn  m.a.jc  a  <r\ 1 

"'  liatiT.I.  and  liiat  uiili  Kml,  Mi|,p,v..ion  and  .lisiorti,m  r.f  farts       J  ,.t 
us  hop,,  that  this  is  no  longer  possible.     A  ;,,,,,(  (2uin.p...nniai  Historical 
(  onuivss  was  held  only  last   month   in   I.,,ndon.     Men  of  the  hi-ln-t 
renown  m  hi~ton,al  science  w.'iv  ti,,.,,..  and  it  is -fatifvin- to  know  N,at 
not  only  wa^  tins  idea  of  the  possibility  of  mukinK  history  .ser-e  the  pu,  - 

pose  of  healm- hiva.-hes  and  cementinj;  friendships,  1,0th  hotwoon  nation- 
al^ within  naiiotis.  ,,,in,.stiy  dwelt  upon  bv  the  venerable  I'resid.mt 
tlw  i^^dlt   Hon.  Mr.  i{f.vee,  but  that  it  was  heart ilv  lespondo.l  to  bv  other 
oa.hn-  si.eak..rs.      Voii  will  listen  with  [)leas>i.e.  I  am  smr.  to  the  fol 
lowm.ir  words  taken   from   the   President '.s  addro.ss:  ••Truth  an.l  truth 
mily  IS  our  ami,      We  are  bound  as  historians  to  examine  an.l  record 
facts  without  favour  (,r  atTectioii  to  our  own  nation  or  any  other 
Seoin-  that  we  are.  by  the  work  we  follow,  led  to  look  further  back  and 
more  wi.lelv  around  than  most  of  our  fellow-ri;i/ens  ..,1.  ,io   are  we  n,,t 
lalled  iip,,n  t.,d(,  what  we  can  to  try  to  n-duce  exerv  >oiirre  of  int,.rir,- 
""■lal  il!-te,.|infr^.'.  .  .  .      As  hi.storians.  we  k,H,w  that  everv  ^reat  people 
lias  had   its  characteristic  merits  ah.n-  with   its  .-liaracteri.stic  faults 
Xniie  IS  sp,.r,ally   blameless;  each  has  rend,.red   its  ^peeial  service  to 
iH.manity  at  lar.v.      We  ha^e  the  best  reasoti  for  knowim;-  how  ^reat  is 
the  debt   ea.il  one  owe.  to  tli.-  other;  how  essential  n.,t  onlv  to  tiie 
n'alerial  deve|op,Ment  of  each,  but  also  to  its  inteHectiiai  and 'spiritual 
advance,  is  the  ,,reatne.<s  and  welfare  of  tli.'  others  and   the  comtnon 
friendship  of  .all.' 

I  am  -lad  to  be  abl,'  to  borrow  f,,r  the  lerniinat  i.,ii  of  mv  verv  im- 
IHTfect  discourse  s.mt im,.iits  and  expressions  of  this  hish'aml  noble 
Muality.  and  to  know  that  thev  will  be  receiv,  d  bv  the  members  of  this 
^...■lety  :;nd  the  frien.N  who  are  assembled  here  this  evenin-  with  no  luss 
.sympathy  and  approval  than  they  were  bv  the  distiiiLniished  audience 
to  whicli  they  were  addres.sed. 


